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pref^c:e 



On Octo'!:>er 3, 1?T6, Rockefe^Jler Foundation's Huru.J/iies prograjn . 
2 oilvened a cci^: =r«r:ce In r Yor^ on "Fi;Lm and the Humani - . " ' The in- 
tent was to crrlr^^ -oge^^'- reprjesenta^ives of Various huma/J^stic iiscd- . 
pllnes who shsrec vith *a%t. oth^ an': interest in film so t'v.-^r-^hey might 
explore the ci^s:- li- :ary appeal of film stud;v^' as wel sis the use of, 

f-'ilm in stimu_>at ^a rship and teaching- in a variety . i:Lreas, Not 

onJLy did the conr'e.-^f- • -raider such. Fractrical problems 6.> the availabil-* 
i^y, utili:iation l:. roc ..--:ion of high quality film for • eacH'ing and 
scholarship in r-f i ijii- , it also vb&t f^ to assess ze impact of^ 
>v:bhiLs important cor-, ?rar: ■ art form- and , to .establish that film -studies" 
i^ emerging a^ a ; iur.ist : discipline in its own right, v: *h rich reso/H'ces 
fcr deepening our understanding of 'the :numan condition and numan creaiJivity . 

The report . the c:-ference is f)--:blis]|ied:'here in Par in two sec- 
tions. The firTT sectic, consists of a li^t If pa 'tici^)a.-:r ? and a narra- 
ti-"e summaly o\ the day*s c jnversations _ which., as they^ 3hc JLd in all good 
conferences, rasaged frcjn the friendly tc the'mild-y ac^ri"c:.._ous . In the - 
second section^. an attempt has 'been made to isolate and -e:'_ne some of the 
basic issues r^.ised in an effort" to' encourage"^' further deo^e and clarifi- 
cation. * ^ , • 

. Parts II "^la 117 seek to answer needs tha€ ■emerged rc^ the discussions 
at the conf eren . r and that were widely recognized by the ccr.ference partic- 
ipants, Par*b 7' consists of reprint&^pf a number of articles that suggest 
different theor?^_c^ models that havey^een applied. -^o film and film use 
by scholars in riniflds such as classics,' history, literature, philosophy^ 
and anthropology The purpose here is to encourage a keener awareness of 
the directions bein^. taken by colleagues in various humanistic disciplines. 
To the authors of :.ie articles and to their original publishers, who kind- 
ly consented to ti^is reprinting,' we are grateful. 

Part III 'conttiins a bibliogr;aphy of books and articles relating _Ili^fc 
study to vajrious hii^nanistic disciplines,' The items were selected in order 



vii 



encourage further • nu-:i y Into the ^^-.-o^'s in-whi^h humanistic scholars 
• ft 
oaye teen coring to £j;v:^_yi'tii tlie yis^u^ media in. their scholarship and, . , 

reaching. It also pre a ^uide to Trganizations and|3h:iodicals con-X 

^erned with film and ^ - humanities, and generaJL refei^nceralrds for locating 

and evaluating availac .c •''ilms. It is ".:ped that these bibliographical 

materials, wkdch tc ou:r knowledge have .never "before "been gathered together 

in ::nis vay, will pre — .f value not c:__ r for tlfei^ readers new to the study" 

of film but for the v^— and experiei. ed as veil, y 

■ * 

This piblicatior. -ruld net Uave' "betfir possible without the- careful, 
conscientious, and thciii^-^ful wor> of 7 :r.n O'Connor, of the Department 
- of Humanities, New Jersey Insr:ituu3 of Technol'o'gy . and ari active partici- 
pant in the conference He skillfully transformed the^ typescript of the - 
taped proceedings intc : readable summr.r:^-, selected the articles to be re- 
printed, and prepared one bibliographical materials. For their generosity 
*in • responding to inqulriies and' for suggesting addition^ bibliographical 
nateriaJLs 'we are graceful to Ronald Gcttesman, Director, Center for the 
Humanities^ University of Southern CaU.fornia; Sam L. Grogg, Jr., of the 
-Amerp. can Film Insjferitute , Barbara J. E^inrphrys, of the Motion Picture Section, 
\ythe Library of Congress ; Peter Rollins of the Department of English, pkla- 
homa State University; and James M. Welsh, editor of Literature/Film Quar- 
terly . ' 

Augxist 1977 ' - I . ' Joel Colton 

• Director for Humanities 
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NAFJIATIVE SUMMARY-^^ . ' - 

The tone for the meeting vas set by Dr. Colton who welcomed the par- ' 
ticipants an •"ocused their attention on th^ constructive potentials of 
^modern imedia : r whe humanities Marshall McLuhan's aJLatTiiing predictions 
about the en .1 if t;he prlfnt ezra. appear to have "been prematxire^ Colton sur- 
'mised: "Gutenberc'^s inventicn is here to stay.^" But the extraordinary *• 
popularity of fil^ Ls "evident everywhere^. /J^arents who used to report that 
their sons lau^h"&ers who had dropped out^of school for a year were 
"writing a i ^v-el, " are'now more likely ^o ^ say" they are "making a film." 
'We would' be re::iss "as scholars, as teachejy^, [and] a$ thoughtful people," 
if we did r rt oeeK to understand the modes: of communication that our own 
tecjinologi has produc ed, and consider how to use them to transmit 
"the "best :::at has been thought and said and done in humaa affairs'." 



First 'o address the cc. "erence were representatj^ves of ' several jour- 
nals and T-rofes^ional associations. They emphasised that msmy groups, in 
the humahiiies have become a_ert to the potentials and problems of filnf 
use: an ej.itc of Film & History spoke for historians,- the American Studies 
Assoc latic 'wa. represented oy the chairman of its new film committee, the 
editors of Literarbu re/Fija Quaj spok^ foa "Snglish .^teachers^ anA repre- 

sentatives fron '^Amer^HH Film institute ,(A.F.I.) ^surveyed the "general 
field .of film stu-ies. ^v" 

James Welsn expl^ihed that literature professors ^are more and mcjre 

concerned with film itself, and no longer feel '.restricted to films that 

reflect other literacy f brms : . , * ^ 

Therie Is a need, I submit, for English courses in Litera- - 
ture. and Film, or Drama and F\2^i, or 5hake5peare and Film, and . 
many such courses have been designee^ and, are in operation. But ^ 
it also makes sense, t'o us to -study the humanistic substance of 
films that may not derive from literary sources, and- we have \ 
tried to pay attention toiiha.t particular kind of study 'in Liter - 
' a^ure/Fllm: Quarterly . . 

We do not. believe film should be used merely to illustrate 
^classics of literature. Arbumanities course that takes as its . . 

substance the cinema o^ I ngmar 'Bergman, to take one unassailable 
_^ example, makes as much, sei>6e to us as one concentrating upon 

the plays of Shakespeare or 'Eugene OVNeill. • , 



No One Way . - • . 

The many different- approaches to film study were &lso noted by Sam, 

•Grogg, who reported the results of a recent A.F.I. poll: " " ^ " ' 

One of the things we found out that I think would interest - 
you was, indeed, confirmation of the fact that film is taught . 
all' across the spectriam-pf the disciplines and 'in over ninety ' 
different academic departments. It seems there is no one way^ 
to approach film study nor- should there -be, I think.\ We 
found- that there is nbv agreemeSnt , say, on a core collection 
' of .film. We asked what three films were most often used in 
classroom teaching; we were confronted with ^*82i different^ titles . 
•So, it's toiigh to observe that universe. When we asked what 
three books were most" often used, the!re were over 150 difrerept 
titles - the three most often used textbooks, et cetera, et- 
cetera , et^ cetera . ^ 

The survey also suggested that while many film teachers have no formal 
training or academic degrees in cinema studies, most have had some profes- 
sional .experience with film and desire further academic preparation in •the* 

A . 

field. Specific plans ^m^st within several" . organizations* to help guide 
teachers -Vho may be new to film. Eeter Rollins noted the activities of , 
'the American Studies Association film committee in publishing a newsletter 
and fi^aming a model course in American Studies through film. Win Sharpies 
discussed the A.F. I. ' jjlans for an intrpductory course on the American 
>fiimto^l;ie aired over public television, with- supplementary materials such 
^.4s film extracts being. made' available to film teachers everywhere.* 

. Peer Approval ^ 1 

James Welsh, Terrell Bynum,' and JoJi» O'Connor -described a comm'on ob- 
staple faced by advocates of filii^ in traditional hiomaniti^es areas: col- 
leagues in literature, philosophy or' history departments view film studies 
with ^^spicion. Those who use film are seen as less-than-serious scholars, 
and^are thought by some to be demeaning tljp^ "genuine" humanistic issues 
with which intellectuals should be concerned.. This disdain often trans--r; . 
lates into negative sanctions when tenure and promotion decisions are made. 

Paxt- of the, problem may be the absence of "visual .literacy" among many 

* • .... . • ^ •■. . 

humanists; it is ^ery hard to break ground against an overwhelming bias 

in favor of the book. Terrell Bynum identified the keys to encouraging v 



and' improving the use of 'film in t^ching philosophy^ ^^'^ . 

- --First -o? -all, there must/ be a gain >in 'respectability , - - 

. some reward 'and some respect*- fox, doing' thrs , and not static • 
from one's colleagues that 'what you are doing is "enter-feln- 
« ing *the kids and, not doing your job as a lecturer land .inter- ' ■ 
preter"; andj, second, access to films themselves^y and de- \ 
I scriptions and critical materials that wil!L helpAeach^rs 

learn how ta use film effectively in the teaching of philos-^ J 

Little progress can be expected in integrating fi^ into the humani- 
ties until the national professional bodies, voice their approval of the 
exp^r^.ments of young scholars. James Welsh listed some* recent 'exattiples 
to suggest that, ih literature at least-, -yie professional organizalJions 
and major journals have. "Begun to be responsive. But without the support 
'of the various giiilds , the spirit of the cs-use will surely die, ' 

Multiple Choices . ^ ^ *^ • . • ^ 

11ms and inf 

morning ses-s.ion. < Seth' Willeiji^ri and Darcy Fa\etz 3poke of the availability 

of ^ films for classroom viewing. Willenson saw ^art of uhe problem as the 

underutiliration of materials already available. Noting^^ the Vrequent use 

of films such as Citizen Kane , he pointed out that 'the mast*er list of the; ^ 

Film's Incorporated collection includes 3,500 titles, many of which are 

seldom, if ev^r, showr^ tQ students'. D^cy J^aletz stress need for 

selective lists of films on vari-ous themes so, that teachers might make more 

s^sible choices, and suggested that regional corifei^'ences be held so that 

distributors could make tneir catalogs gjvailabl-e and -screen films for teach-i 

ers to preview. Another suggestion for making -a body of #film 'easily .avaij^^ 

able for classroom study was offered by Robert Snyder. He* proposed that ^ 

a representative selection of classic silent films, such ^^s those referred 

to in Raymond Spottiswoode'g Film stfnd Its Techniqu e, be giyen ,to every state 

• - — : ' — — »/- 

public library in the nation. The entire cost might be as little as* $150,000 
* ... * 

Snyder also remarked upon the concentration of interest on entertainment 



Access, to films and information about them was another focus of th'e 



and suggested that more attention be paid ^ non- fiction and. documentary 
film'. Nonetheless, access /to film and the meaqs of finan 
and rentals remain perplexing-^problems for many humanists 
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Research Skills - * - - 

Barl)4ra Humphrys;^ perspe;:ti'\^ was slightly different. As' a librarian 
ir^the Motion Picture Division^ of the Library of Congress, sh& wjas'lpartic- 
. 'ulaxly. aware of the unavailability of .print* gources about 'film,* msmy of 
which, have become collectors' items, too rar^r^or' convenient scholarly^ ref- 
erence. She ndtedythe failure*"*of tra'^tio/al degre^ progpfitos in the^ human- 
ities to teach b^ic resear^h^^kills as 'they applied- to * cinematic materials, 

^so* pointed out that students of cinema are^often at a loss as to how 
^ to approach .printed matter . ^,f^^r* is ^clearly a need to articulate 



some 



basic procedures \for scholarly Research in film, and yet there are inherent 
di'fficulties. , As\ Joseph ReecJ iater remarked-, film scholars are unique r 
they are "the only scholars who- have to rent their materials in order to 
write HbQut them." ^ ^ ' ' • ' * ^. / 

Room of One^s Own - " _ • ' 

Toward the . end of the morning session a . new issue was^rais 
this point, attention had Jbeen di^r^ted almost solely to the 
in the teaching t>f ^he- humanities. Now serer^ people spoke 
1 

of-str" - ^ 




cinema study as 'fi. humanistic discipline in its own right;/ fil: 

:\i<^ for what they cap teach us '-films. As Leo.'Braudy explaine 

\ Almos-f every^hihg that Sas beeil'said about the .use of 
film in the university* has been about the' instrumental us^ - 
. , \ 9^ film, .-^he illustra-fcive use.' ^ Very little has be.en said 

about film's intrinsic use and/the development ofltheoreti- 
cal courses of film curriculum ^ that is, the /s;tudy of film 
^ • ' involved in film its'i^U*. It seems to ,be part 'of the history 
. / of the development- of £^^4iscipline which always begins with " 

* ' "the ptiilological; the gatlfe^ii^ng of m^terijSbls , moving on to 

. ^ ' the illustrative and instrumen^^tS>v-^K, finally, gett^ing into* 
the works themselves and finding out what ,they can teach - ' 
not as illustrktions of some>*jother existing discipld^ne, not 
\ to be brought i'n^imder the^onorific 'umbrell^ of .another aca-* 
^ ' demic departmeni^or a^ gynt, but to gaih respecl by coric'ehtrat- 

'^j \* ing on thfe medium itselx,,and how'itVis constructed? - I mean, ' 
1 • , V all olSits Inner n#C^^fe., % / . ' 



RoT^ld Gottesman concurred, stressing tha,f films are . impcjrtant because^ 
"they teli usi ^something about ^he human capacity to creat^C" Qpttesman de-' 
fended -jPilm as 'aii artistic medium, and argued thkt conce-rn s'hould be given 



' ^not only to "f^ilm and the hximanities" tout - ^ . . :. * " . 

' film^as a hijajfljiity/ film as > way^of ,our seeing^: coming ' >X 
, , to 'undelrstand otirselves as human ^*bei'ngs,^^d^^the ^ fiikl' xange -of 
.V>t he waves of the meanings that are%ntjai$^!a dWiec(^ fully 
human-.. ' ' . , . . \, ^ , ' - 

' One of the things that fj-lm ha^'made rpossibl^ is a richer • 
..." STSt of possibilities for beirigVh^i^an» thi^'gh .the .projection. 

of seif OH a screen. Thesevare thi^gsHbat "t 
■•/v.;.' into/' ' . — : '••*■..■" ■ ' '.. ■ ' V^'*^'-- ' ; ' v' '^ ' ' . v ■ " 

; ' . . Taking an In^stitutional perspective;" Donald-Stapl.es pointed oUt that • 

,';1970 marked a turning point in the ..struggle for respeat6l)ility : ' in that 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

"year the New York State Board of Regents- authorized the Nev Yorl^ University 
• * ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ • •■ "■ '5^4' " 

• graduate program in Cinema- Stiidies to grant, a., PhJ:D. degree. Another mile- 

stone. V'as^the^ RQi^ent s '>ae^ to allow' high schoo^^^^^udents to -prepare 

. essays '"abq^^ei^^er . a took^^^i^ a . f ilm " f oi*. their statewide examinations ."^^^^ 

the problem seems to life, more what Joseph Reed called "local respectability. 



as -film a4vocaJaffi.- in m^ disciplines seek the ap- 

■proval of their colleagues.' -^i^f^P^ . 'T'" ' ■. . 

• ' Staples went on to suggesjic that cinema speciald,sts. might now be able. 
.. to. assist others in the struggle to' win respect for their schol^afly work^ 

; • ' ^ . , . '\ • /vS^/": . ■ * 

^/;With motion pictures . It has been established in film departmierits ,.- he ex- 

.. ■ ^ ' .'■ ■■ . ■. ' . " '""^ ^ 

.^plained, . "that articles about film, films about film, and film productions'^ 

are all legitim^e publications they get copyrighted; they get 'just as 

much credit ,for tenure and promotion """as. anything eilse ," and statements to 

: that effect" have been made by the Uriiversity^ Film Association and by the 

American Council- on- the Arts and Education. .The closing^iote 6f ^he morn-. 

Ing session was cleart film is a part of the humanities . . But. earlier di^- 

.^ussipn made it obvious ithat this information had not yet reached many in 

the: more traditional humanistic fields of study. 



Boundless Freedom 



The . afternoon session focused on more general questions about" film 
studies :. and the humanities. Annette Michelso-n, Ann Douglas , and Sam Grogg 



spoke of the feeling of freedom 3,nd innovation that came froDi pioneering in 
a ney, humanistic discipline/ and seeking connections ,jrith other more- estab- 
lished areas-, such as psychology, philosophy, and literary criticism. As 



yet no fixed scholarly approach to film has been delineated/to destroy this 
sense of discovery, Mrchelson com^^ted that she was exci-tted '*ty the pros- 
pect of helping to institute an object of study or of knowledge, and that 
means. . .inventing a great many fictions- which go by the name of 'film his--- 
tory* and »film th^eory* and so on.** Sh'e went on to stress that *'it is 
'Still, not only an experimerital but a speculative enterprise." 
Ann Douglas expressed her '.enthusiasm at teaching film: 



1 feeT^at fi] 



Ls, in a sense, an escape from other 



academic discipline^- eventually, a model for them, even as 
^it is drawing on them. 'I' have this sense of liberation in . ' 
teaching' film, for niyself as well as for my students. We 
all have a. sense- of excitement that everything within the uni-or- 
* versljty is correlated with whole ateas of private 'and public 
vicarious and direct experiences bub' which we have never, be- 
fore been><allowed to explore in a classroom. ^ ^ 



Arcane and Hermetic Language- 



• However > questions were' raised about some of the conventions with • 
whichsj^ajiy film scholars ' seem most comfortable. In particulsir , Robert Sklar 
asked, whether the advocates of cinema as an independent area of study were 
riot developing ;,a vocabulary so technical and specific that newcomers to 
film, be they undergraduates or specialists'in other fields, might not be 

-able to comprehend it : ' •. 

A great deal of the work being done to develop a more ^ . 
precise, more carefully defined mode of analysis of film does 
^borrow, perhapg paradoxically, perhaps naturally, from tradi- 
- tional^ humanities fields such- as anthropology, philosophy, 
linguistics', structuralism, semiotics, and so on. S9 film 
V study, obviously,' is not developing -in Itself but rather in a 

conjectural relationship yith other 4iumanistic disciplines. - . » 

* Nevertheless, I think there is a potential problem emisrging - 
that of film specialization as removed from a ^common discourse 
within the humanities^. I find' a growing use' of hermetic lan- 

- ^ guage being used in film studies, perhaps of necessity, in order, 
to achieve t^he precision that is desired, but nevertheless, a 
kind of language that necessarily separates fijjn studies 'from 
disciplines which commonly use a plain style in' their discourse. 
This vocabulary makes film studies confoxinding for the intro- . 
. ductory student with a beginning inter^t in film^ 

Sklar went on to say- that if the tendency to erect 'barriers rather ' 

than bridges to xinderstanding persisted, then ten years from now cinema 
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/ studies and the other biamanities might be fa'ic'ther apart rather than closer 
togetheSr, ,%Susan ^ice echoed Sklar, and pointed out that a reliance on such 

.^orrfial and technical terminology might hdve other niegative results. She 
explained- that the spirit of innoyatdon and discovery in film ^studies could 
ndt coexist very long with thi^ "arcane, secre-b, hermetic language' •^^ 

^ThO' Formative -Years . ■ ^ . 

'\ ' , Another concern^^was the state of film education in primary and second- 

ary schooX^. Arthough. few seerned to agree with the statement that "by the^ 

time.a student reached coll.ege it was too l.ate to teach him or her about • 

'film, several speakers felt that' it,.j<as crucial to. introduce young children 

* to visual experiences. ' Matthew LI pman' stressed H^he need to-'somehow acquaint' 

children with the humanistic values of our civilization and get them to^ 

think in those terms. He went on to explain:. 

^ . There has been very little said here about the^use .of ' j- • 

film for elementary and seoondary education,^ and yet ^t!he -prob- - 
lem of. acquainting children with the hiimanities and "getting 
them to think in terms of the. humanities is , it seems, to me, 
' more important than dealing with * the problem of the adult, bey 
cause by the time one reaches the adiiLt;^ world, and I include >/ 
here the world of college" students , it is^^too late. Adults 
are finishisd;; their thought patterns' are largely -set ; And- I 
think that unless you can get to the. childi*eSiall you are 
going to\do-'is repeat the. mistakes of the past. The 'world is. 
' moving ;toT^ard a century which will exceed^-in horror even the 
one we livfe in, unless- we can someho-v^ •enlighten children with^ 
the humanistic , values of our "civilization and get them to think /- 
in those terms. • 

Now, I make two points there. It's not enough to .acquaixit^ , 

• children with history - you must get 'them to think historically, 

• It ' s not enough* to acquaint them with philosophy ; brie jnust get 
themg^ think philosophically; it's not enough to present them : ; 
witji films, they must be taught to think filmically/ : . 

■ As. Anthony Penna further explained, it is most productive to r^ach 

.children early, when they are "still in' the process of formulating a set 

of ideas and a set of strategies for coping 'with ;Lnformation- for the rest 

of their lives," . ""C - 

More contrpversial was the question of how to go. about using film;in 

the classroom. Several comments were made about the pedagogical weaknesses 

and inadequacies of many primary and secondary school* teachers. As Lipman 




J)ut. it: "Majiy teachers in elemeritary schools use film to j)aralyze 'thq^r 
students an'd i numb {them, iust as televiton is used to entertain them, which 
is another way of numbing them,^ rathei^han provoking ^them to think. 

Only Connect » ' ■ ■ " 

■ " ' ' • • ■ . "■■ ^ .*-.■■. ^ 

Susan Rice , expressed a concern that adults might by trying too 

hard to direct children's Ifearning, even to the point of expecting a pal*tic 

■ ' • , • ' ■ ' • - 

ulai* response to a f ilmjf \ • ? 

■ ' .1 edited a book ehtitled Films ll^ds Like , which I, thought 
was* a rather modest endeavor; iristantly I became an expert, be- 
i cause nobody else had been ^oing this sort of thing. We showed . 

'short films'- which seemed to* be most appropriate for short peo- 
> ple,_so to Ipeak - to thousands of kids,, and then put out a cat-'' 
■ ; alog based on .their response tfi the films . Often educators' go 

about it. by . determining, themselves 'what they think is appropriate 
' * for children; then they present it to the children^and punish\ 
. thei^ for not respoij^l^g to their adult determinations. 

Children watch ■movies^ifferently f3:;om the way we do. They 
. . crawl up on their 'belli^^ very close . to the. screen; they talk 
I throughout the movie. Adults teri(i to be reverent and silent and 
\ distant;- everybody wants to sit in the back row, Maybe it's a 
I fuiiction of age.- and farsightedness , -i am not sure. But .children 
. ; - have changed, I think, in the way Ahey perceive film, ^ And when 
.■'] I say we don't,:know how to measure the way in which they are . . ' 
learning, I, don't mean you have to attach electrodes to the 
child '^ brain, or meiasure reading capacities before and after 
"reading" movies , There are a lot of things you ca.n observe by 
. just walking ' among children, being with thdm as thejr' watch film.. 

The important thing, in my view, is to encourage children 
" to' take an active attitude toward^ film when' they -finish seeing " . " 
it. so they won't take ^ on that silent, unanalytic, uncritical, 
attitude after an experience with a moving. image. . . ^ . 

But should .the teacher * stand iDack, as Rice proposed, and allow the , . 

students to relkte freely to the visual experience - ntSt indicating that 

any one res;]gonse tO' a particiilar film is- "the proper one"; or must the 

teacher , as. -fhomas Cripps argued, maintain the role of the "aut:: rity," 

the one who^'possesses kno^^ledge and dispenses it to his- students? Sydney 

Nathans' experience at Duke University seemed to/bear put the. latter .yiewr 

What I' discovered -was that , without a/good deal of guid- 
ance, response to films was quite a passive,- isn' t-that.-an- W^^. 
4.nteresting-filra sort of thing. It became necessary for me 
to provide a context for them, particularly in dealing with 
older historical films , 



I can recall going to see Rebel Without a Cause and hear- 
ing the student erudience just laugh and laugh at tae aotors ' 
dress and behavior, and at what people of that t±ne thought ' 
wa'fe serious and romantic. You have to establish why it was * 
• that people i^ook these -films seriously, ifhy they worried about^ 
the invasion of the body-snatchers, why they took. James Dean ' 
seriously^. \ . «, 

•'in relating techniques of film education to classroom methods- in ^ ■ 
. ' ■ • ' ' * ■ ' ' * 

^other areas, Stuart Samuels suggested' that 'the question was whether or not 

». «• . •' • 1' . • • . « ■, " ' '.■->.■" ■ 

film was us^ to help students "demystify the world" or to ^'continue their 

mystification. " Fihally ,. after several reminders a^)out the- different . si*tu- 

atipns of teachers in primary and secondary schools ^- and professors i^i -^©- 

..('■' • • . _ ^ , 

uhiversities , it was agreed that allowing children to see the ambiguity in . 
a visual. might be a form of demystification, and that a teacher ! 
might be .*an "authority" in a field without , having to take an "authoritarian' 
approachi^^ in .the classroom. ■ ^ i ^ * 

Educating Educational Films " ^ 

Yet andthet* way in which the emerging field of film study comes into' " 
contact with the older and more traditional humanistic disciplines is in 
the production of films about history, philosophy, art , dance, etc . Sey — / 
eral professional 'filmmakers Vefe present, as were , a few academic humanists 
who had .also become involved in film production, and they offered obseryar' 
tions. Robert Snyder suggested that Ameri cans-. might tearn from the consid- 
erable experience of the Op6rt University in England, vhich has produced its^ 
own films and integrated them into ediKiational programs/, Mathias' Von Brau- 
s(^hitsch discussed some of his experiences in making "educa.tioi)al . films , " 

especially the Decades of Decision series produced for the National Geo- 

. ■ ^ , ■ ' . . 

graphic Society. Von BrauschitsQh was particularly concerned about the 

problem of maintaining production values while^ creating a . film which would . 

provoke students to think. • ' Jf'^ ' ; 

^ . Sandra Heifbert, who uses film to help t^ach. the: history of science, 

and Martin Jackson, who described the responses of adult participan*rTSLn 

-film programs run by the National Prpject/'Center for Film and trie [Humanities 

both agreed that most films that have ^)een made for^ the. classroom were ^ 

poor filmicall^- and ineffective as, teaching tools.. The opinion was also' 



expressed that the production of such "educational /ilms" simply might not 

be worth the effort that goes .Into them/ '-^ 

' * But il^iere were others present who . saw things differently, Howard " 

Weaver, director of \he Media Design Studio at Yalje, explained the Studio's 

e^5jrfrs to produce fijjns that both, teach and entertain by bringing a film- 

Djaker and humanist together .in a joint enterprise. . He. described the first 

in a series df .films on the American West ;iow in production at the Studio ■ 

in association- with a Yale history professor., toward Lamair, and pointed' out 

the unique., rel^ionship esta^^lished there between scholar and^ f ilm--mak-er:: 

■'^If^the^hoice cc^e^/dowh' to/one of t tHe scholar, the " 

scholar, will win. " . fiut somis-^ such "as Peter Wood, cohsider/^Gollaboration 

to be an unsatisfactory compromise. As^doi. put it: • / . • 

Theite are humanists who have'mes.sed around in film, and 
film-makers have messed around .in history., but. it really ' . 

-hasn't gone beyond "messing around" in more tK^n' half >a dozen, " . 
cases yet, and I don't think Ve are risally going /to move inlio ^ - ' 
a new phase until we have gone beyond the collaborative; idea. 

-A few teaching films^ have beeri^ made""byjhiamanists who, ifeve themselves 
taken on ^the rdle t5T film-maker. One who was^ pres-eht , Pefpr Rollins , Men- 
tioned 'his , own work in the production of a film about . W^.11 Rogers and also 
desisribed the .several -films made'by^ PatriVk Griffin, an. hi^storian 'film-maker 
One of the final comment^ came from J-ay Ruby. explained that th^re 
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' ■ ...a triadition in anthropology that has made anthropolo- 
gists articulate with film -since film's exis-^^nce; it has^' al- 
■ ways been small but it has always been th^re, and/ although 
often we are doing it ineptly , still ^we arevtrying to do 
. thirigs like make, use, and analyze fiJ^s.v It ijs a strong . 
trac tion, so .1 think ^thet ^ome of the problems that others' ' 
, have don't exist in -anthropology. It's j)art "pf the idehti- ^ 
fication badge of an anthropologist to take, pictures v' 
^- whether- ^J^ills 03? movies. ' ' - 

' ■■ " * " ■ ■ ■ 7^ 

Ruby described some of his work at Teinyle /OJniversity, where he is 

tryirig tc work out a common linguistic code . for anthropology and film-making, 
and he warned that too often film-makers mi^akenly feel that they can study 
his-Jiory or ^anthropplogy for six weeks and "ied-rn. enough to make a film. 

The group seemed to' agree that ,, at Veast . for, the near future^, mo^t mo- 
tion^ 'pictures tjiat might 'be u's^d effectively to raise humanistic questions - 



whether for -elementary and high school students, undergraduates, qr gen- 
eral adult, audiences - would have to be chosen from commercially made en- 
tertairiment or documentary films. However, there was hope for the future 
•that, projects could "be worked o(^ which^would involve the hiamanist .as filS- 
maker,^ or bring him/hfer together in partnership with the film-maker, in the 
production of films, for teaching. 

Asking Others ' ^ . - / : , ^. 

There was. also general agreement that more, sharing of ideas* and infor- 
mation was called for. . Trying, to. explain the aj^arent hesitancy- of people 

to cooperate in' such e.f f/orts , Donald Staples -ejcplarned 

■ ■ • ' ' ■. . ■-■ ■ - 

'Anyone who/ has , 'as J have, driven into.*a strange town 
with someone else, who./w^s ^driving , and said, "Why not. stop 
. and ask directions?" whereupon the driver*^ knuckles turned . 
white on the wheel, knows that it's not always easy to ask 
for hel^, because it is aEt acimission Of weakness of some 
type. Anyone who, as I ha^^e^^ has apprenticed in the film ^ ^ ^ 
. industry , -knows it's not always easy for a person whq has ^ ' 
l 4)arnj3d.' ^-^^derful ways of dealing with problems to gladly- 
pass them on to a-potential hotshot competitor*,,..! am re- 
minded of David Paxton's favorite, qniote. To be understood. 
. is to be found out-." - ' ' 

Sam Grogg agreed with Staples that there was a great deal that human- . 

ists and film-makers could learn from.^^ach other, and provided an example: 

' / When I started reading psychology journals , in which 
psygh9logists wer*e wri-^;ing on film, I learned things that 
would never haVe occurred to me. There should be some ef- 
. ' fort to pull together bibliographical material , so that peo- 
l'. pie in all disciplines might have^ an entree to film studies. 

. .-One of the current efforts of the A.F.I. , Grogg remarked, was the per- 
fecting of new ways to, collect arid disseminate all kinds of information - 
.deal-ing-with film. ' ' ' 

The End. v * ' .s ^ . ' . . - 

— . ■ ■ ' * 

Joel Colton thanked the participants for attending, andv^losed the' 
conference with a.reminder that consensus had not been the objective of 
the day * s. meeting . The idea, he stressed, had been to try "cto bridge the 
gap between those in the traditional humanistic disciplines and people who 
have immersed themselves- in film studies ./V In addition, 'the day-long 



,conversa€ion had served to define mc^e closely the problems and prospects 
for cinema studies and the humanities , and to suggest some'basic areas 
€Lgreement among humanists who advocate the study of film both as an art/ 
form "and as a. popular ^.mode of cultural ^expression. 
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■ ■ • . ■ BASIC ISSUES , • • 

In preparing "tSj ^^ecL— g narrative siunmary of a long meeting marked 
by wide-ranging diAb£a|^n, -.z. effort was made to retain the sense of the 
conversation as it^^Hbped, and to *of f er specific illustrations wherever 
po|sibl^. The fol'|HMp annotated list of^twelve ' basic iss.ues which emerged 
from .the conference is inteMed .to set out^roblgms for further discussion, I 
The list- is" not an exhaustive one, and is/not intended f 9 suggest th^t any 
of the issues itemized is mote important than any othe^, . 

Academic Respectability, ■ The'^'struggle to win academic respecta-. 
.bility for cinema studies ^-as an independent area of knowledge h^s been won. 
The probienk now appears to ^be concentrated in other academic departmen?:s ' * 



Uenk now appears t 
%.^Bhilo'sophy , lit 



(history',. ^ghilo'sophy, litierature, e tc . ) where those using film in their 're- 
search and teaching are c:^ten consid&red by their colleagues to- be less- 
than-serious scholars - the result being that they often fail to earn credit 
toward promotion and' tenure for their work with film, 

2. The Availability of Film. .Commercial film distributors have many 
films for. rental which., are. seldoir. if -eVer used, while teachers rent and 
screen thi same movies semester after-'seniester . Efforts should be made 
through a national organization such as the, A.F.I, tc r:ake ::he most often 
use^ .filfns more easily and inexpensively available. Distributors' catalogs' 
should be made more accessible ('in libraries, for example), a-d regional 
conferences should be sponsored so tha^ teachers can previev dims fpr their 
classes. Other possibilities" for providing access to film ms erials may 
include the ' organization of r'fegional- consortia, each with a ore go^Llection" 
of most-used films , land, the wider use of public library col le -::ions . " 

3. Selected Lists of Films on> Hto^nis-cVc Themes. jne vav to help 
teachers locate different films would be the preparation of f -Imographies 

on various themes. Such lis.ts might be annotated tc evaluate films, as well 
as. to. organize them inio ''sub ject categories .* There is some opposition to 
this.^idea.by ths-se whof^argue that such lists "are bound, to limit the films 
likely to be used by teachers. If .selective filmographies are prepared, 
critics warn, they should 'be made descriptive rather than prescriptive. 
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Haxd.wa.re in the Classroom* Present day classroom projection'' \ 
equipment leaves mueh room -Tor impivDvement . It breaks down- 'too easily, arid 
. daii::ages fiJLm, too readily . F^rt of the protlem may t>e due to *the teacKer's^ 
lac-£ .of training with the' equipment . ^ 

5. The Availability, of Print Sources about Film,' ,.To6 little attejition 
has been paid to. creating collections 'of books , periodicals , and manuscoript 
materials .that relate to the, art and history of the cinema. ^ Studer^ts. in " Z 
cinema studd^es ought to be able to use a car^ catalog and a r ef er enc e Jg hel f 
as well as a Steenbeck viewer. (Conversely,* graduate students in history, 

literature, philosbphy, and other disciplines should be introduced to fiam 

■ . f •> V 

and visual communications as part of their professional training.) 

^ Film as a Part of the Humanities. The; stiidy of Ciinema is emerging ' 
as a humanistic discipline in iis own right , worthjr of comparison with 
other more established and traditional fields. Participants in the creation 
of this new area of knowledge are most excited by the innovative opportuni- 
ties open to them, an^i^he new perspectivefs offered on other studies sucl^ 
as history and litereir^- criticism. One problem may be the* development of 
metiiodologies and vocabiilaries so technical as to be incomprehensible to 
most undergraduates who are not film majors'* ^ and .aaLso to some. Colleagues 
in other fields. There is also the unique dif;^iculty faced by the scholar 

who has tc rent his study naterial from a commercial distributor for one 

... r - . 

screening at a tiuie. ^ ■ ^ . j 

„ * 4 
7- Film Studies and Visual Literacy. Some disapprove of the term,* 

but most agree, on the need to train students to be "visually literate," 
particularly in a societ"^ such 'as ours., in which so much information is 
transmitted t:hrough the visual media. . What needs, special encouragement- 
is the teaching of the basics of film language and visual communications 
to non-majors in cinema sLudies. \ ' ' ^ * 

^ 8. What is the Impe.Q~ of Television on Education? Does television . . 
create visua^ awareness, or does it serve to desensitize and dull the per- 
ceptions of viewers? It is interesting that some students complain that, 
film courses often ruin TV for them in the future; they cannot watch with- .. 
out analyzing what they see. . ^ . • 



9. * Meth6dologlgs^:r6r Slassroom Study;, What ^ should be the role of 
the ^teacher :.n intro'dlacf.ng students to\ilm? Is there a ".proper response" 

. to a pi^rticular i-lm, or should* the ^udent be ehcburag^d to relate freeiy 
to the viewing ezz^erlence wiyi no obtrusive introductions ^r conclusions ^ 
drawn ^ the tea€her? • All ,ag)*ee' thVt It is a terriMe mistake.,^ tp^'* show a \ 
filtt "thrat^ills an erit-ire ^lass peric/d .tod tlffen moire on to anqt?her subject 

.the ne^cf^'di&.y. But many teachers ate still perplexed Sy'.the questioi\ of 

/'what to d<ift when the lights go on." " ; 

V , " » 

r . '.10. / F^m^Staidy for ^ Ch'S.ldren.r ' Whether the film is used to help^hera 
\earri^^ilosoplly^p histoiy.op to acquire "visual lit erag;^," it is ^en§rally 
agreed t)^t students should, be working with mot4^on'^pictures and I'earning to 



relate tOtffchem. in primary, and elementary schools! The -tlnderitanding of 
some basics of visual communicatioi^ may iriean much more to ^^g people if 
such lessons are learned "it a time when they are still learning how %o 
-think critically. By the time they get fo college Alich of this opportunity- 
might have been lost. ^ — ^/ . 

11. What Should be the Role of National Professional Organizations? 
II advocates of fi-jn studies in the traditional humanistic disciplines are 
to/ ^ain th,e scholarly respect their work deserves and receive encouragement 
tb continue, support should come from national professional, organizations \ 

such as t'^e Modern Language Association, the American HistoricaT^^ocia- 

\ ■ . . .... 

tion. The American Philosophical Association , and -so on. Some imp^vement 
-3 evident in the increasing, number of ^essiohs ^t a\inual meetings ,tha't 
.eal with film, jut more positive acti^j^hrse^ms necess^fty to answer this 
nagging problem As the most imjjjprtant national oi<ganization» devoted to 
film, the A.F.I, deserves special attention. There are three areas in 
which -the "Institute is cuf^rently concentrating; (l) the preservatit)n and 
archive function, (2) the A.F.I, catalog, and (3) the plans for intro- 
ductory course on' American cinema (for programmitig on. public televisions) 
which will provide supplementary materials for film teachers. Oth^>sug- 
gestions might include the setting up of a toll-free telephone number to 
answer general reference q^uefetions about the availability of ' specific films 
from rental "agents ; the establishment of a union catalog of film periodicals. 
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rererence works 



s, ;and man^scriE)k source 



rfces relating- to cinema; , and the devotion 
of a . greater p^rtji^ bf American Bilm ^( the Institute's monthly magaz4.ne0 t6^ 
.matte'rs *of concern, to ^bbolsirs .rather ^than g^yirj^ so nyich, attention to dur- 
' irent Bo|:iyvood releases.- l ■ ^ k\0 ' \ ' '. ■ * A \ V 

^^^^^^^safiS. , Thg ^^oduction^of J^ilA for the Humanities. Is it dels ir able, to + 
produce films' especi'a'itly for' €he humanities classroqra^or \^oiild teacters do " 
bettel* using films orijgintll^^made for edi^^^ftainment or pther commercial 
ve^^nsl if films ai^ H^oybe. produced "Vitji .the humaiii1:ies teacher iri miftd, " 
how much inj/tit do traditional humanrists" want and how "much should they have? 
Shoald specialists in other- arenas such as history, philosophy , literature," 
ana . anthropology be , Encouraged to , become- film-makers , ' or would it be m(^e 
productive to. concentrate on cooperative enterprises belfween professional 
film-makers and academic^ scholars, such as those being "underta^ken at Yale's 



.Media pesa^n Studio? 

4. 
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Th^ articles reprifyted here are inea;lV to /Serve as . e^^p^es^ of tjie * * 
• indifferent £h'eoretiical aj^rpaches which t^pecialists in tJie vd-rious. c « ^ 

» . .' ^ . ' ' - . ■ . ..A ' ..J,: .^H.-: wv ^ ; 



^\ ' disci^ines hav^* applied ^tg -th^ir W9rl^v^h ' 



film. 



e similarities v 



'."^^ 'ai^fe differences that mark "the€e\ sever^'^melHo|6l9g>ieS indicate that 
' humanists ar^" sui^e-.to benefit from what tfieir colleagues ar^ doing and* 

out it. The articlV/by WilliailObsrowsmith>'is * 



how they"* arjs g£?Lng abc 

especially /Wlu^'Ble because it presents so well* the rationale for^he 
study of fjilm within the* context of a traditional hiimanities orienta- 

, tion.. The s-electil^ns that follow illustrate some of the ways that . 
scholars .have tried tp fulfill "^ese possibilities in^ history, American 

-studies, literature, philo^phy , - and aathrppdlogy . - • ., ' 
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/ ' - 'FILM. AS EDUCATOR ^ ; - ■ » ' 

' -a . . , ■ "* ' • 

. i' - # ^ ' Willianj Arrowsmith ^ < \ 

Tn^ humanistic,,. education t^e -futum ii^s- with film.-' Of 'this I am^ 
firmly. obnvVinjse^/ /l;(5o>d;^'^.mean ibj^ ^thi Vaudio-visua,lism" or^ . 

educational -fi^strlps'. ^ i;''niean-^ha4^ 'fiim vi^ljW'^ot. on*y t1i>>^fut.ure*^ 

• m§dium>of\ ingti^ucJtlon,^^^ chaiifenge'-and e^e^t\a^liy' 

claim the |)l^Lc;e and* pY^s'tlg^ acAordecJ to* literatii^re . ^nrf^^e :arts^n^ 

th^. traditiroft^' eairrtpurun); .^^^ shf^X^^ f ili^' nbt.'merely''^as^ rnqdium' tut 
' \^ ^ ^ ' J ■ /: * V. ' f ^ - V ' • • ' '* ^ ^ • - ' V 

• As ^curriculum ^ too. This -€on5cicti,oh rests ^ij^on a faith that ^uman ' , > 

society c^-nnot >do without the human i ti^e^ , ^cannot forsake its iTai-fti in • 

. /^L\** . • ■ j> • . • ' ' ■ N • 

- the -project bf makirtg men more fully ttiman'^^helpihg m&lfi to "become the - 
i^thing^ they. are. " If real education - and not merely the transmission 
^tS<J'^^y^'^^^*^~ to t;arke place, a curriculum is 'required, which-.c'or^'^j^^^ 
■^bprates aiid^xempli^ies moral, discovery,; the making of a fate, the , 
iget- for identity. Literature ^nd. the arts have always tieen-at the 
irtlof ,the humanities because they provide'd just such corroboration; 
our mdst enduring use for art has been' precisely in education - and it 
'.is an end worthy of art;, this "expansion of love beyond ourselves , V-^ 
which Ildetzsche called education.'- ^ * . . ^ 

^ Bu^ I recognize, with^ distress" and -sadness, 'that this literature, 
'Which is': for me so crucial a c^'ficulum that I cannot imagine my life ' 
.without it, is for others, especially many young people, 'no longer at ^ 
the center; of things. It has cpme^to seem to them artificial, even 
faintly anachronistic; its conventions suddenly seem conventional, 
labored, and unreal* Its crucial illusion crippled, participation 
becomes ""constrained or even impossi-ble. This constraint comes not 
only from the^ compara-tive spaciousness and realism of the new mediae 
the superior complexity and power; of their conventions^ but also frOm 
the way in wh^ch literature is top often taught; that is, as technical 
or prpfessiQri[al vfrtuosity or as. a decorative cultural "accomplish-'^ 
ment." . Wfe have become very adejrt-, as Edgar Friedenblrg points out. 
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"at driviiig cack^ium rods into the seething mass of bur cultural heritage 

and rendering it inactive. The schools- do* 'it -by castrating -a'i'ti by 

disguising its true subversivenes^ or "by forcing , it tb'-yi.eld a crop / 

'of acceptable; cliches .-. The universities do it by treating literature 

.as..tlbough it were wrTtl^en not- for our, enjoyment and instruction, but* - 

as p€irt- af a c^ljaMi^a^iJ^ analysis and instr-uctidn.. . - / 

. : • y-lTie^ feel with literature, has noticeably-' 

incrt!?aspd- as scholarly attitudes have moved from the graduate schools 

to the "iSfder graduate and even. the secondary curricula. Constraint now 

becomes th^ rul,ej the student begins -to suspect, resent, and reject a 

" ' literary culture and education that flourish apparently for- their own 

. . sakes or for their professors', without pertinence to his life. And 

-••so the conventions that support the art of the spc*:en word - the arti.- 

./'f4cialities tjlat used npt..:1yo//t?FQ.uble us, that we took in our stride 

^ once .^^ begin tor seem -dubious ahd then to dissolve. One no longer feels 

' the' jiecessity , of the style, or its necessities ar.e no longer ours. Con-'^ 

straint is not easily unlearned; and poetry and drama seem now, no 

longer second nature, but come to us increasingly touched by the self-. 

consciousness of all high culture that has been, educationally forrnal- 

ized. I havd heard' Jesuits, say that they could not teach in c/lerical 

■garb, ^because the authority of their robes tain-^ed the subjects they- - 

taught, troubling education with the problems of resented or refused 

authority. It is the satire \f±th the spoken arts in education ;^hat is " ' 
■ . ■ . ^ ■ - -"^^ . \ . . ■ ■ ■ , g ^ . / 

, bad and merely, authoritative or professional in education has cor2*upted 

v.* ' ■ ■ ■■ 

them and ^relkened- their.* enabling conventions. They no longer ^peak to 
us naturally, and bur responses are becoming fatally , self-conscious . 
Or so it- seems to me. ' " . 

- Film itself may be highly self-conscious, but it is surely unique 
in possessing audiences who take it naturaip.y, who attend to it without 
fuss or pretens;5 .or sharn^; who for theNiost' p.art trus\b its makers and 
feel unmistakably at ease with its conventions . People go. tq movies ' 
as they go to tai^e a bath or a 'stroll. - You cannot assume that one 
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-student 1^ tpn has read a given book; chances are high that half the..; 
- -student s S^-ill have seen-=^and seen well , or -at. least intensely - any 

film you care to mention, ...What is more, 'students see films with a 

' ti 

natural confidence,-, a confidence unembarrassed by the grosser kinds 
of self-consciousnes5. By comparison,,\audienceS for poetry , drama, 
or music» are- notoriously unsure, inclined either' to dogmatic arrogance 
or deferential ignorance, OJhe.fear of the expert ^the academic 
.expert .above 'all*-' hovers ove?:' them. But in film the climate freer, 
more tolerant. The experts have" not yet invaded the film and claimed 
it "No Trespassing - ForExpertf^ Only, Evefybody Else Get Out I" as 
scholars have done with the Renaissance and musicologists with baroque 
music ; or in. literature where pne sees ^he sad spectacle of writers 
and periods that were once of ienormous seminal significance to the 
^general reader, and that, th^ks to th^ claims o'f scholars, and the 
reluctance of the non-expert to take on' the "exi)ert , have 'been rendered 
.almost wholly useless arid inaccessible, - - , . 

■ ■.In this openness and exemption from tljie self-consciousness of 
"high" culture lies 'the enormous promise of film. Its technical pos- ''^ 
sibilities aire, pf course, staggering, but they would have almost no 
significance 'unless ^the audience could accept them easily and naturg.lly 
within the context of conventions that , audiences feel at hpine Mrlth. 
Indeed, .pne of ray fears in the wave of technical experiment in film 
-now is that the experiments may succeed in making the aoTdience as kril- " 
lingly conscious of the camera an<J mere technical artifice as they are 
now mostly unconsqious of it, content, to accept a tale or a visual 
sequence as though it possessed * its own internal necessity and could no 
more be questioned than wind on water. In 'saying this , I run the risk 
pf offending tho^e who are eager to see film accorded' an equal place 
- i.e-,-, a technical place- - alongside the other arts. But' the unique 
situation of film is surely . tAat .it come^ to us, not as part of our 
educationally acquired "high" cVlture, but'as part of the commpn culture 
itself, V ^ • 

It may be that films are still , a. part of common culture because 

"began, not as an art but as an industry, and for a long time refused 

, . ■ ' , ■/. ^. ' 

. ' ' ' ■ ■ /' * 
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to be taken,- or to take itself, seriously. But whatever the reason, 
the f ilm^mstker enjoys in~ this respect a- precious advantage over all his ' 
peers in the other arts. Only he has a real hope of creating .on this - 
basis an art which is not only great but also-popular. What the novel^ 
was to the nineteenth century, the film might be to the twentieth: 
the genre,; the only genre wholly congenial to the majority of a culture- 
In ancient Greece tragedy was just such a genre* - popular , democratic, 
of enormous. apj)eal to all' classes; anything but. the tiresome Mandarin 
nonsense, it has become in modern production. Even in Italy as late as 
thirty years ago ^'t^jjjH^ opera was an unmistakably popular art form; 
• you heard it as a ma«K: of course on bar radios and in piazzas, inter- 
spersed with vivid comment. Now the same music brings dismay- and janger 
and cries of Abbassa la radiol ' This currency , this conventional accep- 
tability and viability belong, as P say, uniquely to film. And they; 
suggest just how enormous an influence fi^ might come to ^xert through- 
put the. culture. ^ ^ ■ - ■ 

I said earlier that film would.- come to prfevail in^the educational 
curriculum of schools arid universities , and that it would do so 1iot 
only g,s.'a medium but also as a curriculum. It will b.e able to do this, 
I suggest, precisely because it is itself still a ;part of common cul- 

.ture and therefore can be- meaningfully utilized in programs of general 

V. •• . . . 

education. At present, general education is in disrepair and^disfesteem 

throughout the learned world. But general education was. not defeated 

by its own inadequacy but by the prqfessionalization of universities . 

Specialists cannot, .for obvious reasons, confer a general education any 

more than plumbers can design a landscape. And general education in this 

country withered because specialists could not be persuaded to educate 

themselves or their students except as specia*lists . .Yet our need for 

a *valid form of general education is urgent, and grows more urgent all 

the time. We have learned recently how terrible is the cost to culture 

of its rejectfon by those who, because they have no stake in it, cannot 

use it. How, for instance can you meaningfully teach Greek tragedy - 

with its conviction of each man's freedom to find his. own fate and his 

responsibility: for it - to those who have never experienced such 



; freedom, who lack precisely the power to .alter' their fates or even to 
find- -them?- rYou^cannotV - And what the ghetto child violently^ refuses, 
tile middle-class child accepts beqause^ it is sugared with the' promise 
of later material success. What we desperately need is a general* ' 
education, a general curriculum, which could focus the realities 
of our present existence, present them as fact' or hypothesis in^a 
telling way - which could deal with our obsessions stnd €ell the truth 
about our lives. Such a . curriculum clearly must be designed and 
taught in such a way that it does not elicit irrelevant refusal or 
suspicion - that is, a curriculum whose style and conventions would 
seem, because shared by both teacher and student ^ to^carry their own 
necessities, to require ^neither apology nor defense.' That curriculum 
is film, a medium which is instantly acceptable, which provides, as 
reading does not, an' imme diate an d shared experience' of unparalleled 
intensity, which yLs still largely unencumbered ^Ijy a' scholarly litera- 

tui%, and whosp^itality and future seem yn deniabl^,. 

Bij>^ is not merely a matter of intensity and community.' Here, 
art.eir-.-aia,- we l;iave an art that--^is wholly available to the whole world, 
a truly ecumenica^ art. Given only subtitles, it" is accessible to 'any 
/one, ajiywhere. And precisely because it can .go^anvvhere>, it tends .to 
have, at ^east amon^'the great directors-, ^-precisely^ the kind of ej^u.-. - 
menical ambitions - thie hope of reaching aip. mankind - ' that;\gf eat >.-/" • • 
writers, to some degree/always irilpri^onfed in the parish their lan- 
guage, have hungered for. Even 'if the culture , is' formidably remo£e--4 
«^.Korean, say,' or even Indian^- the director can quickly* and-* vividly. - 
."familiarize it as no writer conceivably can. Yet the only purpose. of 
familiarizing it must , be to 1;^anscend' what-' he has familiarized - to 
..speak to any man in any^ place. Ecumenical ambitions may produce pre- ^ 
tentious failures - but at least they will not produce a precious art. 
If there is; little comfort In livjing if^^* age of violent change, of 
feeling only transitional, always uncertain of where one is oj;^ might ^be 
going, it is in such ponditions;/-^ especi^ally when they are univeiNpal, 
that we. can hope for something like a Homeric Vision^, for a gei^rous ' 
image of humanity. Ahd; the 'hope is measurably augmented when artists 



of great talent I. think of Kurosawa and Antonioni apply themselves 
- . - to -portraying the humaj^ as it 

strives to adapt to nearly uhbeara^ble chahgie, to the destruction of 
the ve>;;y ecolo^ by which it was once - and may still be " fatally 
defined. This is, admittedly, a th^me particularly suited to film, 
which can show with compelling beauty and detail the relation between 
■i^syche and ecology, which can re-create the old poet'ry of earth and , 
/ .the nightmarish -new world in stunning proximity. But it is also one 
^; .. of- the great universal themes - perhaps the great theme of the age - 
and it Is-, I thinks no accident that it should be film - that ecumen- 
■ leal art - thalf^is- ijlow attempting to'treat it. 

I know of no art with' such' potential for stating our problems, 
•complexities, anxieties ^ and' powers ■ more -naturally or comprehensively 
.. ' '^^^ film.. And this is why film seems to me a natural curriculiom - 
a curr'icuium-^in-process, a creative project - with which to replace 
■ much Qf what we now do in literature and vphilosophy and humanities. 
At least film is.;VheTe;we mighjb^most intelligently begin, taking advan- 
tage -x?f -ah existing motivation^, of a living art form - in order to- ' 
• deepen and widen, common, culture. There is ..always the chance - doubtless 
■ . high that we shall . stultify film in the process, but I cannot see how 
" ^" -^Ws^^iouis educators can fail to make use of the most powerful' art -form 
•^•'■.''■tlrV^ all when that art has an unmistakable 

"be madJijot to use it. There is no 
i- '^^l^^^U':-*^"^^ shall not abuse it too. But, unlike the 

■^-^^Jo^f'^^^yi^i;^ intrinsically interdisciplinary: it fuses all the 



■^*'4^Joyf'V:^OUi;^ intrinsically interdisciplinary: it fuses 

^^0^$(*':0:ryo:^Ki^ anew modev .whose marvellous complexity vt IJL 

i^-i^^^'i^^^^^ acad.emic critics . 

^^'^^Vy'" -U" ;'^d/tb preis^nt ideas above all, and 



i;^efeat 

It is a medium congenial- to ideas, 
present ideas above all, and its hunger for an ecumenical audi- 
ence should, .sCt least for now, keep it relatively honest. Ideally, I 
think sucl/ a film' curriculum should be complemented by literature - 
literature which critic'izes the film, Or which is criticized ov ampli- 
fied by the |!ilm. For I assume that the past still matters! enormously 
and still ^ha^P things to teach us, and als*© that the past can be bet- 
tered 'by present achievement - and that this rivalry between dead and - 
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living,' this efT^rt ^ the present to outdo the ^past - imitare superando 

is supremely educatiOTa^ "In a time 'wheir' the" old are despised by "the ' 
young, and the-;.yo\mg feared by the old, it stands ,to reason that the . ' 

-^past will seem "irrelevant to the present. But surely it 4s not;-, cer- 
tainly aJLl educaticJn in the humanities is based on the premise of the 
relevance of the past* to^ the present - that 'present which is, as 
Whitehead said, "holy grouiid." ^ ■ ^ ^ « 

The present is, like oul- culture, an oecuinene. We are all ecu- 
menical men and good Europeans these dajrs. But the human oecumene 
runs backwsurd too; it includes the deajd, no'less thsm/Australian bush- 
men and the Hairy Ainu. And the dead" are the Vast majority. ^'Now that: 
you're in Hell, Timon," the pbet asks the famous misanthrope, "which 
do you prefer, the darkness or _the light?" . "The light, man. There are 
more of you here in Hell." The living are not diminished by honor done 

l^e dead. • These j^T suppose, are the pieties, one expects of. classicists, 
but I enter them as 'a protest against the J*auj|tyJ^cLuhanite modernity 
and the perky technical - hybris of too ^any cineasts. Any valid general 
education should strive -to keep past ^and present in coi^^tant creative 
and critical connection. Resnais's Hiroshima mbn' Amouir , for instance,./ 

should be set against the poem it unknowingly, I suspect, imitates 

fi ■ . . ' ■ ■ ■ • • ^ 

the Iliad** "And the point of the contrast- should /not be tb^ batter the 
modern work with tjie ancient masterpiece, bift to sjiow why,' in this -case, 
in strategy and taste and power, the apcient work does so much more 
compellingly what the modern tries to do;. Here^,^/I- would want to^say , 
is a case of crucial cultural rivalry. Resnais attempted an honorable 
task; he attempted - probably unknowingly"- the greatest theme of the 
greatest poet; a theme we badly n^ed for . our own time', and whose power * 
and viability can be glimpsed in the passionate Wthusiasm this rather 
poor film aroused among the young. 

Or one might perhaps show how Antojiioni, allusively and powerfully, 
attempts to create for film a visual vocabulary cap.abl,e of takipg what 
is^ still alive in the art of the past sLnd renewing it in a fresh con- ^ 
text. Thus in Blow-Up , when the photographer. returns to fin,d the corpse, 
in the park, we See him look at the bare grass,, the body gone, while 
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the leaves scatter in a fresh davn wind around him; and he turns sud- • 
■denly and looks^ upvard,.-axid the camera- holds -momentarily on the leafy" 
•branch overhead^ hothing.but the- leaves ^^-tjfcie wind-sound. And then 
"at the close of the film, as the cameray^K53fas on the photographer, his 

eyes fill with tears as he turns, in'-^e grip of a starker reality now, 
^unable to participate any longer in /he illusion of the mummers' tennis 
-^turns and looks at the green gras/. And -then he*^ too is gone, and 7 
there is only the' grass left , unde^ and behind^ the closing legend.. 
Ephemerality, anonymity, the visic^l^ af.jnan's days -like the grass aiid 
the leaves, and the great Homeric figure: "As is the generation of 
, leaves, so is that of men. One a^eration is born, and another dies 
..i." All theseare in the auraf of Antonioni's work. An aura of vis- 
ual association, utterly without educated snobbery or pretense, a 
re-creation' in cinematic '"terras of the oldest metaphors of human anonym- 
ity and impermanence in a world of" change. In La Notte the same theme 
the millionaire Milanese Trlmalchio who seeks to leave a pjermanent 
monument; in the grass a batxered marble Roman head, all permanence, 
^^zed at by a' fascinated cat , all animal transcienc'e. In X' Eclipse , 
as Ricardo leaves, Vittoria's- apartment , one- sees above the gate, per- 
fectly squared .ill iron, an Umbrian landscape of the fourteenth century 
- the old .poetry o:^ earth framed by the imprisoning englosures of the 
new Megalopolis. In The Red 'Desert . . the Sardinian beach fantasy, the 
girl, a brown- and gawky adolescent , runs to hide, peering out from the 
green "shrubbery; and she brings irresistibly to- mind tene . of Gauguin's 
'i'aKitian girls - the 'cult-ural. suggestion, supporting the ^psychological 
purpose of the fantasy - the wonder and fear that accompany the .arrival 
of '^the other"; the' waking out of oneself. Non^ of .these echoes, I 
stress, function for cultural show;, they are rather Antonioni' a way of 
using the past, taransmuting it, and making it newly, available, for con- 
trast or for direct statement. In this^spect, this attempt to affil- 
iate himself^in' a cinematic r*but not a literary - way**to a great 
literary and artistic tradition", Antonioni is unique. 

This, of course, is merely a suggestion of the sort .of connection • 
that can legitima^ly be found when past and ^present, literature and 
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film, are meaiiingfully -juxtaposed/ The result of such juxtapositions 
would "be, it seems to me, to demonstrate one of the ideal relations^f . 
past and present and to show unmistakably the^ertinence of tlje past, • 
whether achiievement or challenge^-- A legitimate form of general educa- 
tion could- be created on the basis of the available film resources, 
and the effect of such education woiild be both to rescue literature 
and to enrich film. Let me say bluntly that I think the, education of 
film-makers could be remarkably improved if they could be brought into 
a reasonably respectful and lively relation to past, literature and the 
arts. I have the distinct impression that film-makers are all too o'ften 

lamentably ignorant or even contemptuous of^'tKe literary tradition 

whose rightful inheritors they are. If th^y were not, they would not 
make many of the films they now make^ and many of their dreadful adapta- 
tions of literary material would show either more respect for the 
original or more imaginative and. ra'ciical Adaptation than one now sees. 
And they would be bolder in appropriating material which is conducive 
to their ends. We need, in .short , eduisrfb^ fiim-msikers . if we are to 
.entrust the curric\ilum of education to Lhem. I personally fail to see 
how one can legitimately expect to improve the trai^ng Of film-mqJcers 
except by educating them Veil ia the. great tradition of Homer, ' 
Sophocles V Plat'©, Shakespeare, and Racine. The achievement-l" of film 
are already impressive,^ but they are not so impressive that we*. can 
slightly 'condone m^^e technical virtuosity combine^- with a radical jj 
illiteracy. The fil&^«i§iker is as much the heir of literature as the 
American 'is' the heir of furope. ..But he lacks the ^humility to seize 
his inheritance, perhaps because, like most Americans, he cannot rid 
himself of his obsession with money and his populist assumption that 
literature ^nd the past are" either boring or bunk* * 

Let ^ne close by saying that I think the mission of the 'film-iriaker 
goes far beyond mere artistic pr-o'vJ'ess or achfevement. The film-maker 
alone has the opportunity, in conjunction with the other mass medda, ^. 
to reshape and reinvigorate the culture. The novelist has lostvhis ^ 
chance; the poets and dramatists no longer have one. The educators 
have for the most part renounced education. And th^t means that the 



great task of education in our times....- the creation of a humane culture 
. in its apparent absence or defeat - rests vith the Inaker of- frlmst 

Art is hot enough.- «r rather we need an art that can perform the task 
. of education - the task that literature and the other arts once per- 
* formed until they somehow lost the consent on which their power was 
based. "The legacy of literature, however, is immense. What is required 
is the kind of . sensibility that can seize it and transmute , it to an- 
: other medium^ ;With eqyial poVer and simplicity and complexity, much as 
Montaigne and Shakespeare seized and transmuted the-classical world they 
^^foiind.in Plutarchj^.-t'or as the Greek dramatists d'eliberafely democrat i-zed 
the. aristocratic ethos of arete they fo^Ir^d in Homer and/the poets^^ It 
is an art of translation that I am speaking of here ■ — translation 
accurate that it controls the matter and power, of the original,, and^o 
radical that it utterly reshapes, trahsmqgrif ies , the values it dis- 
covers. 'You can transform great' talent^rito^genius only by _ ener^zing^ 
it in a tas^ that requires exceptional powers, that makes ^talent tran- 
scend itself. . Neither 'entertainment nor what we conventionally call 
art are likely to do it; %re need a vision - and Vergilian pcfwers in 
both artist and educator - that will tran'scend .both art and entertain- 
ment. 'I suggest educ€tion, by.^which I mean bo^^ art and entertainment, 

be subsumed ii^ a higher effort. ' ^ ■ , ' J 

* • ' ^ ■ > - ■ ■ ■• • < ■ ' - * - • ■ ' 
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^ " , _• Fim STCTY AND THE HISTORY CMSSRp 

John E. 0* Connor 



V. Sinc.e I895, when Auguste and Louis Lumiere put on the . first public 
exhibitions of moving pictures, hundreds of thousands of films have . 
been produced. The movies that survive as testament to that eighty- 
. two year ^fstpry of an art form - documentaries, 'f heat r leal features , - 
/•* serials newsreels , propaganda films,..training' -films, ^television com- 
mercials, and more - represent a. tremendous' storehouse- of(| raw material 
' f of the/history classroom. Each film is a historical artifact, a 
unique document far classroom analysis, and an Effective tool for moti-** 
vating students to consider all^sorts o&his€^rical questions. 

Pertiaps the most productive approach to the use of film in the 
history class is to trea*'^Tl>^a^ one would any other histor;^al docu- 
m.ent. This require.s tha^ib the teacher, immerse himself to/'some degree -- 
in the study of fjLlm language .and film art, - soinething for whi(^ grad- 
f uate school prepares very fev, historians . * But the effort expended in 
learning to deal knowledgeably with film pan yield significant results. 
Bringing^ film documents to students, serves thtee principal purposes : 
. {,!') to give them, practrcal experience in'*historic'al analysis and logical 
thinking, (2) 'to motivate them to study morJ 'traditional historical '. .^ 

problems, and * to^^increa^e" lihei^ awareness of the -fi2rm.^xj)errence 

' "• * ■ • ' ' « ^ " * ^ ''' • 

' by teaching tlfem some of the basic element^ oT visual communications. 

This third purpose is based upon the premise 'that most of today's so- ' 

called "media-iftifftded" young people do nat conJtereheM even the first 

principles of how film and television communicffte. Although some dis- 

ciples of Marshall McLuhan will disagree, spending so> man^ passive _ 

hours in fron^i pf the TV haV'lulled most- viewers into suspending judg- 

ment^and' allowing themselves to be swept awa]f into"^ a sort of dream 

, world. Rather than fine-tuning their analytical skills, they allow 

If - . 

themselves to be hypnotized before the screen, taking in its messages 
uncritically. 



Reprinted f rem American Historical Association Newsletter , Vol. XV, No. 
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V Despite the belieT'of some teachers that showing a film in class" 
represents a capitulation, an admission that the Gutenberg ^ra reallj is 
dead, nothing could.be further from the* truth. What it does indica-fe 
is; a realization that students are^ attracted to film arid a belief that 
this interest can somehow be transferred to their stndy of history.. 
Equally importani^, it suggests an Awareness of the' teacher ' s responsi- 
bility to help students develop the analytical-skills; necessary to 
seek out information, to verify it, and to evalAiate it critically. ' 
Like most Americans -today, students- of the 19TOs receive their everyday 
information more from the §ix- o ' clock',^ws than from bocJks, newspapers, 
or magazines. To close our . eyes to this phenomenon would be the real 
capitulation. ' ' Reading coi^prehension is as important as ever ^, but teach-- 
ing an understanding of visual perception and inculaating the skills 
of visual comprehension merit /)ur attention as well. """^X. 

Documentary films are of more obvious Value as historical artifacts 
than theatrical feature :^lns. . Usually there is more to.be learned from 
the "actuality" footage of a dociomentary tSan from the costuines and sets 
designed in a Hollywood studio. Naive to Uens and lighting techniques 
and the tricks' of ed-i'ting,, students at fir^t-^may feel- tY^t they are see- 
'•ifig^the actual histeric^I^^eyents happen^efo're their eyes. Discrimina- ; 
tion /takes, place as ilie teacher asks;,. searching questioas '^ 
.students to^loolc again. - In'.ihe process students should' 4evelop a oapac-- 
ity for heightened' visual awareness ,'\and t^ey. may-'-be fascinated, by 
historical^ questions that seem meaningless arid^du^L'l when approached 
through a lect^i^ or a. text-book. ' ' ^ V:-'- ■: ' 

Two documentaries I have used to good effect are The Plow /g^at 
Brok^ the Plains , produced by Pare Lorentz i'or the United States 
Resettlement Administration in 1936, a.fad_ .See.^ It NSvi^^eport on-Sepator 
McCarthy , Edward R. Murrow's expose of Joseph McCarthy aired by CBS 
in March 195^. ^ Each running about thirty minutes, these films are' ' 
readily available, convenient to use, atid quite inexpensive. ' What makes 



them especially interesting examples is that in at least some small wa^j 
in additionyto illustratjing historical developments ^^hey helped to ' 



shape them. 
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• * . A pertinent question to. be asked *about_any historical document 

' " ' .'*" ■> „. ' • 

concerns its auth'brship. The Plbv Ttfat Broke the -Plains vas -made 

~ — = ^ ^ — — , ] • ■■. • ' 

und^r the auspices, of .the-. United States g(iferernment . Its purpose, as 

spelled out in the official records of the sponsoring agency^ was -^to 

publicize the activities of the. Resettlement Administration, the agency 

responsible for Tinding liew homes for families forced off their farms 

• '■ 
by the environmental calainities of the middle thirties. The film pur-. 

ports to tell the true story of the. Great »Plalns by^ tracing its settle- 
ment, I first by cattlemert in the l880s and^ then by hardy homesteaders 
x . ^ ■ i ' ' ' 

. t M • • ... 

who could find no vacant land elsewhere. They suffered in the semiarid; 

climate where cy^clical dry' spells withered their crops,, but they sur- . 

yived until World -War I when soaring grain prices tempted farmer-s and jv- 

unscrupulous land comp.anies to overexpand production in marginally 

tillable lands. During the wagyand in the early ^wentles they plowed 

the plains so extensively that the next time, drought came there was^no 

gras$ to hold the soil, and it blW away. The clo'sing sequences' of 

the film show caravans of migrants , "made homeless by the swirling dust,», ' ■ 

joining "the great army of the highway," looking ftr "a chance to 

start' over." The implication was clear. -The Democratic administration 
. - ' ; ^ »• - • 

in Washington V'as sensitive to their plight and tiie Resettl^mehl: 
Administration was iheant to h^l'P them. ' 

The next Ipgic^l question about a, ^lo*^ent refers" to its audienceV" ^ 

. • ■ ■• ■>' * - - . - 

who saw^the film and how did they react'to it? Although film critics ^ 
voicigd acclaim, The Plow That Broke" the Plains became , the focus of a ■ 
controversy between thfe administration in Wa^shington and Holly>rood - 
•^producers who fea*red 'governme^nt competition in the movie business - 
similar to the power compa^nies' reaction to' the T.V.A. - and who 
responded by 'discouraging commercial exhibitors from booking the film. . \^ 
Democratic politicians liked the movie, and' several incujtibents used it 
to impress voters in their 1938 bids for reelection to .c/ongress-. 
Republicans correctly per^deived it as propaganda for F.D.R. and 
his New Deal program. But the most serious criticism cairie^ from i;yside 
the Resettlement Administraifion itself, from agents stationed in still 



fertile sections of the Great Plains where , dust . storms had been. no' 
prob?fea. f They charged that the film misrepresented conditions by 
generalizing about the area,, and iiltimately their argioments served to 

- support Republican efforts to^^ave the. film withdrawn from circulation. 

By the time all this has been brought, out in class, perhaps "dis- ■ 
covered by the students themsej-ves as they study memoranda reprinted 

- -in Richard D. MacCann's The Peoples' Films: A. Political History of * 
. tJ.S. Gov^fnment Motion Pictures (Ney York', 1973) , they should be 

anxious to reevaluate their first impressions' of the film. ^ If time 

permits it might be screened again, or a seqifence-by-sequence outline 
. o.f th'&^ilm might be pr.epared for class discussion, own mimeo- 

graphed outline of this -film describing visual and oral components in • 

side-by-side' columns, runs to five pa^eS. 

Sinqe The Plow That Broke the Plains is free of copyright restric- 

tior^, it is possible to/. videotape sequences or make 35mm slides of 
jingle fraines for. di scull ion by the class. The photography o/ the film 
.is exquisite; many shots resemble the depreesipn photo studies of ^ 

Walker Evajis and Dorothea Lange. The symbols and transitions (sle'dge- " 

haulers on fenceposts , newspaper headlines superimposed on Chirring 
^presse*s->_ phalanxes of tanks and tractors choreographed to World War I . 
mus^icX may appear^clumsy and old-fashioned td a gene>^tion so over- 
exposed, to the; technical skills of modern television, but' this very, 
characteristic makes them easier for film-study novices to" identify 
and analyze. • - . . v . 

Retailed s.tructural analysis repeals" more as significant historical 
questions emerge directly from the visual context. of the film. For 
example, the- 1920s are presented, in a mont&ge of -belching smokestacks, 
overflowing grain hoppers, a jazz drummer, and a stockticker which 
teeters for a minute on its platform before crashing to the floor. 
Then the film cuts directly'^o the thirties, the depression, and the 
dust bowl^ The visual implication ( post hoc ergo propter hoc ) is that 
the crash caused all the trouble.^ The opportunities for classroom 
research and study projects leap from the screen: What were the 
farmers ' problems in the twenties and thirties? Did they start before 
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. or after.-19292 . What, if. anything, did the stoek market have 'to do - - 
with them? -What other sorts of images jfr^ght have heen chosen to ' 
portray the twenties? What were the real causes of the Great Depression 
and how did it affect urbetn gmd. rural America dif ferentJ^y? More gen- 
erally, students might be asked to find out whether the "pattern of 

^ western migration. shown in, the -film was typical and challenge them to 
illustrate^it with piher non-film, jiaterialg . Thej^might-als^) be • 
proihpted to^ consider the impact of inventions suc^ as barbd'd"'wire 
£Cnd motorized fJcrm machinery on the landfend the people. , v ' 

Equally effective in raising issue's "is Ed^fd R. Murrdw's See It 
Now: Report en Sgn^ttor McCarthy , Mdst students, have a vague conception, 
of what McCarthyism means ,;.but they -have never see^ more thag^ text- 
book photo of the man Iftmself, and viewing the' film brings him to lifev 
for them. There is considerable background information -available 

about 'the production in Fred W. Friendly 's book. Due to 'Clr^-umstances 

■ ^ ' \ " / *v : 

Beyond j Our Control (Nen York, 1966). Here again, substantive historical 

questions 'emerge directly from, the Visual fabric of the film. 

A* s e quelle e -by- sequence review quiqkly reveals how it was organized 

- first showing statem^ehts by McCarthy etnd then srhowihg Kim contra- 

-dict'ing himself. The filtn is* filled with exajiples of the senator's ] 

tactics that shock even today, such as his re)ference to candidate 

SteveJison.in 1952 as' "Alger,- I mean Adlaii' ,and his badgering- of State ' 

, Department of f iciai' (^eed Harris before his Senate .committee. ; But.vi-n 

the process of putting together the film clips to show the senator in ' 

the worst, possible light, Murrow ^eems to have fallen into some of the ' 

same tec^jilques us6d by the man he was exposing.' Sections of , McCarthy ' s 

speeches were taken out of context, aind certain sequences appear to . 

ha^e been included more because of 'the expression on the senator's ' 

;face or the tone of his voice - at one point a silly little laugh 

makes him appear to be insane - rather than the substance of what he 

had to say. Other sequences - his response to a testimonial dinner, 

forv example, where he sputters and shuffles his feet for a minute or 

two before admitting to be speechless - seem* to have been included 

primarily to embarrass McQarthy. ' They tell us nothing of the methods . 
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he used "or of the real' dangers- his movement represented. The fact tltat 
the film has been credited with helpingto turn public bpinion against 
'the ^ senator jus't a few week^ before the commencement of the Army- 
McCarthy heariligs makes it all the more" interesting. The -film can 
become the center of an' entire .unit on McCarthy and the fifties ancj ^ 
in the pro.cess help to sensitize ' students to the^ techniques of com-** 
municating* visually, ' , ' /' 

, .Th^re is . a i)lace in the classroom 'for almost every kind of .film 
docu^ient. Ae those who rummage about in the ruins * of ..ancient 'civilrzar^. 
tions . discover immediately some artifacts are inherently more valuable 
than others But It almost always depends on. the questions , one is 
asking. Dramatized feature films ma/ be of little, value in'- studying^ 
traditiprial political or military history, but if the. .frainework of a 
teaching unit is shifted slightly they too can become' useful. The 
famous Gde^ssa steps sequence from Sergei '^aenstein's Potemkin, for 
example, is fabricated history - it never actually happened, Butthe^ • 
film provides dramatic insight into what the Soviet governmeut which ' 
sponsored the film wanted its p.eople"' to think arid feel about the czar 
aa^ its' troops In addition,' it 'is a. beautiful .example of the way in \ . 
which a- filmmaker can translate political emotions onto a moving strip 
of celluloid. The motives of Hollywood producers over ■ tThe* years have 
had far more to. do with profits than propaganda, but the productions 
of their, "dream factory" can be at ^east as' valua^tle a-fe the novels of 

a given period for helping. the students to develop a feeling for the. 

" < ■ k. 
time. • Here agaii;i^., historians should take care'/t.o preserve the integrity 

of the film aa.. a ''work- of art;. They should encourage their students to 
consider the background, of production and' audience response, and study 
the film* s' visual context as well aa^ its surface subject matter, "In 
short, film deserves the same attention as you would give* to any other - 
historical document, * ■ . . 

Rather than simply generalize, I* have gone into, detaid about 
specific films here to. accentuate the*'- special values of film study to 
the history teacher. .To be sure," this is only one approach.; educa- 
tional films designed, specifically for history" classes can be useful 



too. But teachers should become more avare of the vast- stockpile of 
visual historical documents available. for classroom use. They can 
help teachers generate interest in history while .^t the same time 
serving to train ^tudentrs and teachers alike to comprehend m,ore fully 
the; popular media of the present. ^ * - . 



*The Plow That Broke the Plains- can be rented inexpensively from many 
commercial film outlets or it may be purchased from the National 
Audiovisual Center, Washington, D-.C. 20ii09, for about $70. See It Nov: 
ReporW^ McCarthy is .available^ for three-day rental at $20 from the 
CBS publishing Group, 600 'Third 'Ave. , New York, N.Y. IOOI6. For 
further reading on film 'history and analyst' , and their applications 
^- to the classroom see Teaching History With Film by Jol^n E. O'Connor 
and Martin A. Jackson, pamphlet #2 in tlie AHA series "Discussions on 
Teaching-:" The bibliographies and lists of film distributors printed 
th^e merit attention.: 



THE AMERICAN DREAM ON FILM 'V. 
James C, Curtis & J. Joseph 'Huthinacl|pr • . 

The purpose of this course was to delineate the characteristic 
ingredients traditionally associated with the American national chax- 
acter, the American creed, and the American dream. These include' 
rugged individualism, material abundance, competition, confq^nnity and' 
the all embracing concept of American mission. The course explored how 
and to what extent the Dream has materialized for various segments of 
the American populS-ce (immigrants, workers, American Indians, Black 
Americans and the "marginal men" on the contemporary scene). The sti^^in, 
stress and conflict within individuals and between groups that arise \ 
because of the disparity between dream and reality was treated along 
with their manifestations in psychological reactions, social disorder, 
politics > confrontation* and. violence, ^ 

The course content cons'isted of assigned weekly reading, lectures 
and Hollywood feature films. Topics for lecttxres , film titles and read- ' 
ing assignments are listed on the following pages. 

There were no exams on the course material, llnstead, students wrote, 
three papers (5-7 pages each) on the problems raised by the course mate- 
rial, Thes^ papers were to draw together the films,, lectures and readings 
in an -examination of a partic^SLr facet of the American Dream, Compar- 
isons between films were encouraged so long as there was adequate sup- 
porting data from lecti^*es and assigned readings. 

There was opportunity for discussion after each' film,' Attendance ' - 
at .these sessions was voluntary, A» panel of cla^s members led each . 
discussion. Those selected as panel members^ were excused from writing 
one of the three papers , * 

. There seemed to b'e general agreement among all involved that the 
course was a hug^ success. Many students have asked that the course, ' • 

or another one like it , be .offered again, but thus far limitations on 

^ . ■ ' \3 

Reprinted from Film and History , Vol, III, No, 3 (1973): New Jersey ' 
Institute of Technolo^, Newark, pp,' 17-19, 

■ < 
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staff, T.A. 's, e^c. have not afforded ail opportunity, although "both 
instructors would be willing and happy to do the course again. Papers 
seemed to be the best method for grading, and although reading and 
grading them was a^ tremendous task for the two instructors and one 
T.A. who ran the course, students seemed satisfied that the method 
and grades were fair. Fifty-seventy students stayed regularly after 
for the. discussions which were very fruitfiil. Evidence indicated that 
the students did the reading— assignments also, which was gratifying, 
and helped disarm departmental, critics and skeptics. , 



Date: Lecture: 



Film: 



Readings : 



9/5 
9/12 



9/19 



9/26 



Tke Old American Greed 



Rugged IndividuaJLism 



People of Plenty 



Competition: An 
American Fetish 



LO/3 Cojnformity 



LO/lO Nonconformity within 
the Conformist Mold 

LO/17 The American ^Mission 



At the Circu> 

Marx Brothers (1939) 

Shane (1953) 

Alan Lad<i," Brandon 

DeWilde 



Mr /Deeds' Goes To Town 
(1936) Gary Cooper, 
Jean Arthur 

Downhill Racer (1969) 
Robert^^Redford, Gene 
Hackman ■ ' ^ 

Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit (1956) Frederick March , 
Gregory Peck 

^/ . 

Cool Hand Luke {^9^1) 

Paul Newman, Ge<prge Kennedy 



Wilson -(19^^) 
Alexander Knox 



Potter, People of Plenty, xi-72 
Turner, "Significance of the 
Frontier in American (1893) 
History" (Bobbs-Merrill 
pamphlet) (complete) 

Potter People of Plenty , pp. 
75-208 



Wyllie, The Self-made Man in 
America (complete) 



Whyte, The Organization Man 
(pp. 1-152) 



Roszak, The Making, of a. Counter 
Culture (complete) ^ 

Gardner, Mor^enthau, and 

Schlesinger, The Origins of 
the Cold War (complete) . 
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Date ; Lecture ; 

10/2l» Immigration in 

; American History. 

10/31 Status Politics 



11/7 ELECTION M~H0LI5AY 
VOTE SKEFFINGTON! ! . 

ll/l^t The iabor. Movement ' 



11/21 ; A People Shorn of Its 
Culture:' The American 
Indian 



pl/28. Black Stereotype in 
' .: ' Films 



12/5 The Nev Black Image 



12/12 Marginal Americans 



Film: 



America, America (1963) 
Many Immigrants 

The- Last Hurrah 
(1958)' Spencer Tracy, 
Jeffrey Hunter 



Readings ' 

Handlin, The Uprooted . • 
(complete) 

' Stave , Urban Bosses, Machines , 
' and Progressive Reform 
(complete) . 



NO CLASS VOTE EARLY m 'OFTEN! ! 



On The -Waterfront 
(195*^) Marlon Brando, 
Lee J. Cobb 

Tell 'em 'Willie Boy 
is Here (1970) ' 
Robert Blake, Robert 
Redford 

Cabin in th^ Sky (l9lt3) 
Ethel Waters and a cast • 
of thousands 

Nothing But a 'Man ., ( I96I+ ) 
Ivan Dixon, Abby Lincoln 



Gi'apes of Wrath 
(1940) Henry Fonda 



Chinoy', The Automobile Worker ' 
, and the American Dream . 
(comple'te) 

Brown, Buyy my Heart at Wounded 
Knee (complete) , 



Curtis and Gould, The.Black 
Experience in^'America , ' 
Chaps, 1, 2, 3, it. 

Curtis and Gould, The Black 
Experience in America , 
Chaps. 5, 6, 7,, 8. 

Harrington, The Other America 
(pp. I-I70I ^ ~ 
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"HOK DO WE TEACH IT?":' A PRIMER 
• FOR THE BASIC LITERATURE/FILM COURSE . j ' 

Dean Wilson Hartley ^ . 

r * 

We read a b6ok. We view a filnii . . • % 

Or do; we? Should we? » 

And if so, how do we bring the two forms - literary and cinematic - 
together in the classroom. 

These two related questions are relevant to university English 
faculty who are seeking broad new dimensions within th^ discipline itself, 
dimensions^ as relatively unexplored in the 70 's as were, say, American 
Studies 20 years ago, or ^Afro-American Literature a mere 10 years ago. 
We have little control over the reasons why these questions are so rele- 
vant now; we can only seek to understand them. 

Forces which are sweeping through academe with the* impact of a new 
historical Zeitgeist haye,^ as in the past, altered bur perceptions about 
w^at and how we teach our literature coxirses. Once again, barriers are 
going down, boundaries slowly inching ,back undeV the pressure of, these 
compl^ forces. Let me summarize them briefly: First,, thp tremendous 
contemEprary interest in film among all levels of students and all grades 
-Of English and Comparative Lifter ature faculty. Second, the displacement 
of the concept of film as a mere "A/V Device" suitable for pious bio-pics, 
for "illustrating" literary classics with stiffly-mounted period pieces , 
or for tracing the convoluted feex-life of the. Paramecium. Third,.^^e 
biirgeoning and - consideg'ing the variable quality - terrifying realiza- 
tion that for the past forty years , the annual average output of Hollywood 
fiM production alone has drawn from k^-60% of its production schedule 
of "A" pictures from literary adaptations. Finally, the availability of' 
relatively inexpensive rental prints of l6mm versions of domestic and 
foreign' films , with a consequent impact on all four years of the. college 

Reprinted from Literature/Film Quarterly , Vol. Ill, No. 1 (l975): 
Salisbury State College, Maryland, pp. 6O-69. . 
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curriculuJi. One* might cite an addendiuff here: the number* of film study- 
groiups, film series, subscription showings, and festivals, each of which 
has encouraged its audiences to discuss works' ranging yrom U2nd Street 
to the Apu Trilogy with -* to borrow Matthew Arnold's ^fe licitous phrase - 
a "high seriousness" unlocked for in audiences of Hollywood's heyday. • 

What, then, are the main arguments in favor of integrating a covirse 
Sn film adaptation' into the college or university English curriculuifi? 
And what are the problems which inevitably harass ,the enthusiastic^ libvice 
as he sets out* making the cumbersome machinery of his hyphenated liter^- 
^^ture-film unit work for him? In short, where and how do. we .begin to 
^^Sstructure the basic course in film adaptation? 

" . - II . 

Before discussing the preparation that such a complex course would 
involve, with its pptential for spawning other, related units (such as an 
. interdisciplinary course in film production, co-sponsored with an Art 
.Department) and ^spin-offs (such: as a campus-wide film series), we should 
consider the assets of taking on this new kind of work-load. ' What^ will 
it do for us, for our students, for the department, and ■■for the campufi 
itself? There are, it seems to me, six positive possibi^i^es inherent 
in introducing the beginning film- adaptation course ^n the colleg^^!evel . 
These assets enatle us to bring literary works - fidxion, poetry, and 
plays « into tighter focus and into a larger frame than we have pre-r 
viously been able to mana.ge vith existing teaching methodoiJ!P|^es . There 
. are, of course, §^vpral problems involved in* developing ^such a course. 
But none of these p^roblems is insuperable, given adequate preparation 
by even the rankest coordinator. ^ 
^ Under the heading of "arguments in favor of developing and proposing 
such a course" we have the following six points in favor of linking books 
. and films: the cross-class and cross-disci;pline appeal of the course 
subject; the "excitement" of the film medium; the sense of communal activ- 
ity; the contrast of modes; the illumination of text by means of image; 
and the us.e of film as a catalytic agent. 

■ ■ - ■■ ■ -M-i, . ■ . 

ho ' , ~ '~" 



First, the cross-class and cross-discipline appeal of the course 
pubject, SpefLking from my own experience as a^ former /Assistant Professor 
of English Wittenberg University, a sm")all (2UOO), private, largely 
middle-class institution in Springfield, Ohio, I found that my intro- 
^ductory film/literature coursejj "The Novel- on Film," held tremendous 
appeal for the Fres&nan through Senior class range. Even though the 
course was a 135 (Freshman level) offering, it attracted 32 students 
when the average enrollment f or auch a Section was 22-25, and of that ^ . 
grqup, approximately 30% were s^dents above the Freshman level. The 
percentage figures are not unusual; one finds that wh'erever the beginning 
film/literature ,unit is established as a Freshman elective, upperclass 
enrollment is surprisingly high,"^ ^ 

Second, "^the- excitement of film," , "Even rimmobili zed," George 
Bluestone reminds us in Novels into Filiri? ';^^?'the camera makes space pliable. 
More significantly, however, the camerp, can move, and jLts mobility has 

enabled it toi-ecchieve unprecedented effects." The over-powering image 

f • ' v3 ' 

of the screen - whether a .vide-screen or "dynamic squai*eY - sweeps away 

distractions and dominates viewer-consciousness. What we see on tl;e screen 

is vital and immediate; it holds us as few books can. Furthermore, 

1 ' 

The enrollment figures for two subsequent Freshmad-Xeyel 135 sections of 
film-adaptation courses reveal even higher percentages of upperclass- 
meh; the Fall, 1972 term offering, "Am^ferican Novels and Plays on Film," 
had solid ^0% non-Freshman enrollment, and the Winter term, ^1973 sec- 
tion, "British Novels, Plays and Poems on Film" showed a 60% enrollment 
of upperclassmen. Of these percentages , which are, admittedly, roughly 
worked out and rounded off, approximately heilt of*the non-Freshman 
students were Jiinior and Senior non-Eng±±sh majors , ^ — 
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George^liiestone, j^ovels into Film (Berkeley: ^UCB f'ress, I968), p. 15. 



Eisensteiri's term, which gained currency in Hollywood in the early 3(5 's 
during the Russian filmmaker '^s unhappy tenure- there'', ^ Tfie "dynamic 
square" was held up by *\fost-cutting studio heads as an argioment 
against introducing ^either- the "Grandeur Screen" or Abel Gance's 
"Triptych" screens to theater owners. Costs, in the early 30 's* 
would have been prohibitive for installation of such screens, es- 
pecially in the wake of ><the expensive changeover to sound equipment 
In American theaters, ■ 



■ . o , ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ • ■ . 

although wa may put a book down for the purposes of a meal, a ,t^ephone 
call, the bathroom, or reflection on what we have just, rq,ad, it goes against 
convention to walk out. of a film - the cinematic equivalent of "putting 
down , a book." When we watch a film, we do not refle^ct; we absorb. That 
is, we permit-,r.Qur consciousness - the monitor of our needs and activities - > 
to be overwheifeed by the sensory overload. The screen ^stoiy is an experi- ^ 
ence involving' 'eyes and ears - double the sensory input we get from reading, 
literature. The sheer size. of the screen itself on which th^T^^orjr unf6lds', 
sixty times larger than life-size, surrounds and engulfs usj in^^bsA^ passive 
contemplation of its activity, we lose our own ident^iies. . ' 

. Third, "the sense of commixnal activity." TJie film breaks the. one-to- 
one ratio between the student and his book or th\ student and the teacher 
.d^fecussing that book. A cinematic adaptation of* €^ novel, poem, or play 
involves a whole coramimity of catechumens. It becomes a shared experi- 
ence- in which our reactions are anticipated,^ programmed, and unleashed 
at key points by means of film techniques and editing rhythm in almost 
^metronomic f|shion.^ One may demonstrate this effect by Synchronizing 
Bach's "Tocatta and Fugue in D Minor"/t^th the Lincoln Assassination 
(Ford's Theater) sequence in Griffith's Birth of a'Nation . Frame for frame, 
the s^qu^nce duplicates the carefully controlled complexities^of the Bach 
work for an overwhelming impact on the viewer, \xniting him in a single, . 
shared crescendo of emotive response comparable to the effect elicited by 
Bach, alone,, in the concert hall.. The audience i-s drawn closer to the 
experience being repi^'esented than it would be during a. classroom discus- 
sion; therefore, it collectively comprehends the nature of that experi- 
ence with what may he described as a mass consciousness: twenty, fifty, ■ - 
or a thou/and .pairs of eyes and ears function better than one' paii:. 
Furthermcnre, one learns from' watching ^a film because others respond; 
the senses are sharpened by proximity and unanimity of response. 
The responses of. the group are insightful and instructive; sharing the com- 
munal experience in the darkened theater ^ classroom, or'^uditorium, the • 
individual absorbs the sense of the work at a much faster .rate than he 
does while merely reading or discussing \t." • * . . 



. Fourth: "the contrast of modes." FictJLonal, poetic, and dramatic, 
narratives use time chronologically, historically, and psychologically, 
as do film narratives. But literary narratives are hampered most often 
-by the necessity of moving forward and backweurd in time, with the con- 
sequent use of relatively crude technical devicek to enable the reader (or, 
in the case of plays, the viewer) to follow the transitions in the story 
line or character development. In -fading, eyes move across the page, 
left to ri^ght, then drop a line and repeat the process, as if the brain 
were a typewriter -which it is not. On the stage, scenery is shifted,, 
the curtain rung down between acts, and delays - called conventions -> 
dictate the interruption of the s^ry line and 'the fragmentation of 
communal audience consciousness. Film narrative moves not only in the 
continuous present, but, more important, c onti nuously. We have a sense 
of the 'passage of time, but we, the audience, are alway's "in the present 
day" because the film transposes the t^^pral nkrrative of tHe period 
novel such as Gone With the Wind or Pride and Prjejudijft^i ^^ spatial and 
visual terms. Our eyes, deceived by the illusory^ third jdiiriensi on of the 
screen, are constantly focussing and refpcussing on' images which not only 
move - unlike the words ..on a page - but alter radically in size - unlike 
the sets and characte;rs on a stage. Thus, we are totally absorbed by a 
film as we absorb it, witjiput being awajre qf participating ^t all. We are 
not, therefore, passive readers of the one-dimensional page before us, but 
denizens on the screen itself, 

^ Fifth: "the illumination of the text by means of the image," Th^ ' 
film condenses and^illu^iinates difficult themes and passages for. the 
literat\^e student by finding the equivalent cinematic tropes for par- 
ticular" states of emotion, descriptive, metaphors , and sub-verbal themes. 
The use of the range of camera angles - pan, close up, medium^shot, lon^ 
shot, tracking .shot," high and low angle shots - enables the film-maker 
to emphasize the content o£^a scene objectively or subjectivSly , define 
point of view, establish tone, delineate character, and\ through^the 
use of rhythmic editing, or montage - determine the pace /of the action. 
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"One pictiire is worth a thousand words": the cliche is given new life 

when one considers the fact that a page of descriptioji of Rebecca's beach 

house in the duMaurier novel was condensed .by Hitchcock intp one six- 

second 360-degree pan around the^d^serted cottage in the film version, 

• ^xth: "the use. of film as ^ catalytic agent." The film is, firialljt, 

^ ' ) 

an incomparable catalytic agent. Xt mediates between the variety of reai^ity 

- the multipre an^ overlapping views of the real world as we knqy it - an 
the orderly , aesthetically, satisfying, but artificial approximation of that^ 
world that we find in literary works as formally and substantively diverse 
as Tom Jones , Suddenly Last Summer , and The White Clif^ -of Dover . As 
Andrew Sarris has noted in "Literature and Film," film "is not only impure;' 
it is incredibly promiscuous. Its range is vide; but its attention span 
is brief. At its best, it translates sur farces into essences." The indi- 
vidual work of fiction is considerably less promiscuous ; its rangers 
narrow, limited by the consciousness and preoccupations of^the i^hor and 
still further ^by those of his characters, but its attention s^fo^is as 
flexible as^he reader 's.,. By the very objectivity of the film medium, a 
movie presents the most subjectively treaty material of a novel such as 
Ulysses, with a singular absence commentary. We are not told or shown" 
what to think or how to react by a film as we are shown or told how to * 
react by the novel - and to a Ipsser extent, tliis statement may be applied^ 
to film 'adaptations of poems and plays as well. We must read into the " 
film its meaning. The illumination of a fictional text on the screen in- 
volves our passive participation and our deepest emotions on a level un- * 
paralleled in the experience of reading fiction. We put into a film what 
we get out of it; thus we "read" a literary work on film more fully than 
we do the printed text itself.* ^ 

1; ' . ■ ^ 

Andrew Sarris, "Literature and Film," MMLA Bulletin (Spring, 1971), p.li+. 

* Final sections of ti^is article have bie en deleted. For complete article^ 
.see reference p. 39» ^ \ ■ 



PHILOSOPHY AND FILM 
Jerry H. Gill 



There are at least two reasons which justify an-^exploration of 
the relation "between philosophy and film. The first ^is that film has 
become an exceedingly important cultural phenomenon in irecent yee^rs , 
both as -an art form and as a social catalyst. Thus tTtere arises, a need 
for ,a philosophy of film within and overlapping €he traditional fields- 
of aesthetics a^d social philosophy. The second reason is that film is 
most likely the primary '"literary" backgrotmd of today's college and 
university students. As it has become appropriate to examine philo- 
sophical ideas in .literature, so it *is now becoming. appropriate to 
explore philosophical issues connected with film. Indeed, for those 
who are interested in teaching philosophy in a way^hat brings it home 
to contemporary students, sucji-'^plorations axe more than appropriate; 
they are necessary. 

For several years now lU;iave been offering courses which d|fcal with 
the work of. Ingmar Bergman fr.om) a philosophical perspective. It may be^ 
that others can profit froin an account of the dynamic of this endeavor. 
I shall begin->^ introducing a three-fold distinction among the dimen- 
sions of a f ilq/, and then, proceed to^ a suggestive exploration of the 
philosophical issues which relate to each of these three dimensions. 
I s^iall try to include some guidelines for understanding and. discussing 
films per se , as well as ideas for apprpaching them philosophically. 
Occ^ionally , I -shall refer to a Bergman film by way of illustra^tii^g a 
point r Hopefully his films are well enough known that this will prove 
helpful. ' 

To begin, it is helpful to think of film^ as having threjp dimensions 
of meaning: the perceptual, fhe dramatic, an^the metaphoric. Because 
of the widespread influence of film as. a form of story-telling (in movies 
and television) and- because the everyday world fjrfc^usses on people, and ' 
events, our initial and too frequently our entire involvement with^a 

Reprii^ed from Metaphilosophy , Vol.'^S'^ 1977: SUNY at Albany, New York.. 



film is in terms of its dramatic dimension. In view^ of this fact, I 
firid it imperative to begin the philosophical .exploration of a^ film by 
the perceptual dimensio^f*^ For not only is the dramatic dimension caus- 
ally dependent upon the perceptual, but so Very often the. significance 
of the fomer can only be\^ Drought to light in relatioh to concrete per- 
ceptual observations, TheVetaphdric dimension can best be treat'ed 
after the other two dimensions . ^ It should always be t>orne in mind that 
while the analysis of e film' must necessarily be sequential, the experi- 



encing of a film is simultaneous and holistic. Thus, the overall inter- 
pretatipn must have a reciprocal 
the parts and back to, the whole. 



pretatipn must have a reciprocal ^dynamic which moves from the whole to 



It is often fruitful to b-gi^in jbl. discussion of the- j)erceptual dimen- 
sion of a film by asking' the participants^o^ share dominant and cijucial 
images-, sounds, anfl spatial ;and temporal patterns w^ich they experienced. 
This overcomes the natural gravitation toward the dialogue — and helps 
us see the film as a film — -^fthile at the, ^^ame time providing aT^concrete 

- context for interpreting the dialogue. 

A sizeable collection of such pbserVations on the blackboard, perhaps 
arranged according, to^a pattern which' suggests itself in the collecting 

^process, provides an excellent base for'further explorations. Next a^ 
consideration of such perceptual features as camera angles (pans and close- 
ups), motion or speed, use of color, and editifig techniques (split screen, 
cuts, fade outs) is in order. It is surprising how quickly these sorts of 

. observations can be gathered and how "much improvement takes place in the 
student's ability to see and hear a- f ili^ afe more films, are experienced 
and discussed. * - * --^ 

There .are many p^losophical issues which can be brought to the 

'fore during a discus^i'on of\a film's perceptual dimension. As might "be 
expected, many of tl^m center aroiind epistemological ^questions such as. 
the reliability of thp senses. The postures of Plato, DescWtes, Berkeley, 
Hume, and Russell can be %)rought^ in to help*' focus the issue^. Bergman's 
Persojia is especially rich in perceptual detail and in crucial scenes' it 



trades on sensory ainbiguities Through a Glass -Darkly klso provides a 
point of departure for questions of who sees^'and hears what. In addition, 
the- implications of the dominance- of the Visual image . in. film, as well 
as -in the history -of Western thought, may well "be worth discussing,' *More- 
over, the dehate over the structure of perception itself ,' whether one ■ 
perceives' wholes ( Q|3talts ) or parts (sense data) can "be worked in at this ; • 
juncture a&^ell. . " , ■ 

A larger issi^e may surface at .this 'level of discussion, riamely the 
nature of the relatio'nsKip "between the perceptual dimension on the one 
hand and the draAatic. and me'taphoric dimensiops'^'on .the other hand. How 
•is it. that we ciiscerh the more complex dimensions pf a film /simply by. being 
■'exposed to certain sensory images? Is it by inference, as Sherlock Holmes 
unravelled a mystery by collqcting and" rearranging clues in-. 'his mind?" This 
is the standard pbstxire of modern philosophy, be it empiricist or ratio- 
naJList in character. Or do we directly intuit the richer sdgnif icance-l)y . 
-means of some speci8Gr~emptX0nal . and/or aesthiet^c Rapacity?: Perhaps the 
views of Bergspn,-*rQlstoyv,^nd Lang ei? would "be relevant at this poi'nt. ^ 
own view, that the more complex dimensions are mediated in and through the 
less, complex usudlJLy gets some -Exposure here j^buj "by^arid large a more 
thorough discussion of this ■■•ij^stie "mu^-^e~,i)ostponed-imti two 
dimensions of the film have. beeii<Cint3X>duced. 

' Flowing out of such epistemological considerations- a^. these are certad^ 
metaphysicaJL 'questions. The particular, nature of the work of the photog- 
rapher and the editor in creating' a film, raises .some' qruci-aJL questions, 
about * the relationship between reality and appeairahce.'^' Specific tiechniques 
are Used to underline or cVntM.dict certain other aspects of the film —r , 
sometimes <those of the perceptuai dimension, and sometimes those of the othei: 

•t^ dimensions '^nd it is' v<|rth considering whethei* and to wh^tt extent * 

^ y . ' / ' . ■ . ■ • • . ^ ' 

this same' phenome^n may ^not occur in our everyday experience, thus sug- 
gesting important cliff icul ties in ascertair^ng what, is real. The rela- 
tivity of pier spec$ive /arid emphasis, along w^th the possibility of inter-'" 
Su"bjectivity' overcoming the ego-centric predicament (solipgism) are 
integral at. this point. Qro can also raise questions about the criteria 
to lie employed in distingliishing between reality and 'appearance, first in 



the film aitd then in everyday life, idealism, materialism, 'realism,v and 
pragmatism relate naturally to such discussions.,^ Here again Persona is- 
/relevant, as is Cries and Whispers , because they ^ both involve highly complex 
camera w.ork and editing. ' ^ * " . ' 

The above metaphysical epccursions- lead directly into ^a. consideration 
of two central conc^r^is in the philosophy of art. The first has to do with 
the relation between art. aind illusion. There are tho^e aestheticians , such 
as E. H. Gombrich; who argue that 'the essence of two-dimensional visual art 
lies in the creation of the illusion that material reality is being rep- 
resented. Some contemporary painters and film-makers, on the other hand, 
would contend that visual art crep.tes its own, independent "real world. 
Both of these positions differ from the classic imitation theory or art, 
whether in its representational or presentational (^Sj^Lnger J version. 

The second concern pertains to \the relationships among the various 
^ art forms anct/or media. To what extent do they participate in common 
elements? What are their 'distinctive features? How cLoe^ "^filin . relate ^ \ 
to painting, -drama, afid literature, and so on? Arnheim once arguecl, -for' ♦ 
instance, that film as an art form died when talking was introduced, since 
this led to story-telling movies and put an end to artistic experimenta- 
-:i^dn in film. It can be maintained that while this may hav^ been true for 
a while (although the revival of Fields, Bogart,'and Howard Hawks- among ' 
film connois^urs would militate against even this concession) it -is no 
longer the case; . The rising interest in art films and experimental films* 
over ^ the past twenty years woiild seem tovnpgat e* Arnheim 's point. 
• ' \ Finally, before' leaving the perceptual dimension it may bff^helpfiil • 
to indicate some of the ethical issues which pertain to ^this level of 
exploratipn. Related to the questions about reality and illusion are 
those having to do with the film-maker *s responsiljility to the. viewer. 
Firstxaff, .is. there any such responsibility at all? If so, -in •w4at does 
it consist?' It might be contendtidMihat the artistes only, responsibility 
is to his own vision and to his medium. But is not the determination 
-of bow well this latt^r^^^sponsibility has been met in part the rissponsi- ^ 
bility of the viewers? Even granting that "''film traffics in illusipn, are * 
there not moral distinctions that- can be made between various uses of 



illusion? _ And what of * the viewex\i's responsibility to the film-maker? 
Must she/he only pay her/his money and pass iyeiy submit t6 the film, or ; 
.can stte/he be expected to bring something to the film as well? Bergmanjs 
The Magician raise.s. questions about responsibility and art, both in its 
techniques- and in its content. 

• •■ * ' II.' ' > 

With the foregoing information and discussion^ on ^.tjie' table it is : 
possible to move'^W-'an examination .of the dj'amatic dimensj^on of the film 
in question. Once again it is advisabJLe to begin warth concrete observations 
'this time about such things as the iise of space and timing in the scene ' 
^stl-uctur.e, dialogue patterns,, and basic facts about the . story-line. Often 
Jit makes a great deal of difference, for instance, whether serenes .take, 
place indoors or outdoors, whether they all take place in rjDughly one 
setting or involve. variou^ fprms of travelling, and whether^ or not. the 
dialogue carries any essential information, or especiall^ significant • .: 
patterns. The Silence focuses nearly all these issues. In it there 
is a strong contrast between indoors and outdoors, a journey through an 
unnamed country, and almost no sound track. Each of these factors ma^es 
|t strong contributioir^o ^e film's meaning. • * ^ 

Next one can share observations about •the main characters, the struc- 
ture of the plot (alternating pa-tterns -crucial turning po*"ints, climax, 
s'^'^ > Q-nd overall tone and effect. Both Cries and .Whispers and The 
Seventh Seal are strong on character typologies and dramatic development. 
At this juncture thematic and psychological factors' begin to emerge and 
it is ijnportant to keep them focus eft on the film itself and reserve the 
discmssiorir of their symbolize significance for a bit later on. Nevertheless, 
the particular- aspects of tha film's characters and plot must be examined 
and clarified. I find it hejjpful to diagram^ the main relationships among 
the characters and the overall development 'of the plot on the ^blackboard. 
To try 4fco, grasp these basic features in some simple schematic 'form greatly 
enhances the discussion. : ' " - . . ^\ - 

Often the treatment of 'these elements leads directly into a considera- 
tion Of .ethical questions. One of the key moral issues frequently arising 



in films is that o.f determining responsibility for the specific behavior 
and/or TpersonaJLity patterns of the characters involved. The'- delineation 
of individual Responsibility calls for some discussion of the apparent 
difference beftween causes ajid reasons when explaining hiaman action. At 
, the smne time theWge^old problem of freedom and detemrniatioc usually 
manages to crowd way into any discussion of moral iftpon^ibility . 
Here Wild Strawberries and Passion of Anna come immediately to ^mihd." Both 
seek to trace persbhaJL reapohsibility within the network of hiaman rela- 
^ tionships^Both ainguistic ansClysta (e.g. Melden, Ryle, Malcolm) and exis- 
tentialists Jaiaj^tre, Nietzsche, Camus') have a great deal to say about^he 
former question, while the recent debates involving Skinner, et al us^ially , 
enliven the treatment of the latter question. ' 

Another related theme is that Jof arri-^ing ^ a- workable standard by 
means of which to establish the rightness- or -if^ongness, of-:'i-. given act . - 
The«^standard ethical theories can serve as a sounding board against which . 
to compare the . conduct of a film'^s characters ^Here"- too the. question of 
a definition of "the good life" becomes viable. In all such discussions ' 
the fbcus should be on the concrete events and personages' of -the 'fltrlm in 
question and only secondarily upon the views of the film-maker. 

A question wh^ch forms a bridge 'between ethics and'-social philosofihy 
' is "that^of obscenity". The determination of the meaning of "this notion in . 
relation to the ^particular film under discussion may w61I be -worth pursuing 
Coming from the other- side, the question of the ,via.bility of censorsJ|^p in 

a society is as timely as it is p^i'ennial , and there is a wide variety of 
• • ■ ■ ^ ' % ■ • ^ 

. traditional postures and litera,ture aviiilable, from Plato through Lenin 
, • . ■ • ., ■ ,. ■• \ ■ ■' ■■' 

and Mill. "Moreover , there is a whol« host of contemporaiy discussions of^ 

the subject, especially among literary artists and critics". All of this 

usually leads on/de again to^the possibility of considering whether^br not 

an artist has a responsibility ta society or whether her/his only -respOn- 

sibility is to a^t^ In their content Hour of the Wolf and Shame deal 

directly yith this problerfi; . 

Anotn t?r ra ain field of philosophy is inextricably bound up with a 

/consideration of . the dramatic dimension of a film. This is the field of 
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metaphysics* Perhaps the most obvious point of connection is the world 
views that are emltodied in the actions ^and utterances '.of the -main charac- 
ters .J Very^ f ten the characters in a film tend to represent various types 
or postures vis k vis the world around them. These postures have definite 
metaphysical implications concerning which aspects of experience are the 
more real and why. Moreover, ^the interaction among the characters and 



the overall, dramatic developiient^of the film may weir express a particular 
metaphysical point of view regarding the nature of reality and appeaxance. 
Lines of ccmnection can "be- drawn between these postures and points of view 
and various! standard metaphysical positions. The same sort of possibilities 
are availalM^e with respect to various approaches, to knowledge that might 
v-be embodied^in the individual, characters pr th^'film'^as a whole. The 
Seventh SeaO^ with its dialectic between the knight, his Squire, and the 
holy^family, is a classic in this regard, . " ^ 

->. Frequently in filfas there, is a great deal done with the relationship 
between fantasy and /reality. Often dreams take on special significance 
and there may evei^be cases where the rjemembranees and imaginative pro-^ " * 
Jections of keyAersonages ar^ extremely important. These phenomena raise . 
questions about the viability of our normal distinction between reality 
and fantasy or dreaming, questions whicli sire worthy of exploration and ■ ' " 
toward which there is a wid^^ variety of philosophic attitudes. Wild' 
Strawberries and Cries and Whispejrs have a number of crucial dream and/or-.* 
•fantasy scenes, 'as do Shame and Hour of- the Wolf . 

The above discussion leads into philosophical psychology and related 
issues in this field are those pf personal identity an^i the problem of 
other minds. One of the more interesting and complex features of contem- 
porary film-making is the attempt to portray both the behavior '^nd the 
consciousness of the main cliaracterS. This, suggests the; many and diffi- 
cult problems surroimding the notion of selfhood and the. relationship 
between mind and body- Here again many standard^ philosophic points of * 
view become relevant', as well as those of such c<jntemporary tfiinkers as 
Ryle and Merleau-Pont^. It may even be that film-makers and the phenomenon 
of film itself may contribute valuable insights, into these problems. Once 
again. Persona comes to mind as a peneti;ating study the nption of 
selfhood. . » * . 
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One final matter. Many filnj^, either directly or by implication, 

touch on religious and theological questions*. ^Sometimes the characters, 
events, and/or di'alogue are overtly about such issues , :while in other 
films the notions, of God^ faith, the chvirch emd 1)he like are conspicuous 
by their absence., ' The dominant .tjh^e in many contemporary films is that 
' of criticism or indifference toward religious concerns. As in most cases, 
. however, there are" serious philosophical questions that ^ can be raised ^ 
0,bout the viability of the dominant or popular view. It cajt-prove valu- 
able to examine the sorts of reasons a film off-ers for the position or 
tone which it expresses; whether they ar^-j^sychological, sociologies, 
scientific, or philosophical in nature. Ndarly all of Bergman's "middle 
perxod filmis — The Seventh Seal . Thi^ugh a Glass' Darkly , Winter Light , 
and The Silence — deal with- theological issues. ' Some^jhat^^^^ 
he. returns to these themes in a very recent work. Cries aAci Whispers . 

.When the first two dimensions of a film have been introduced and 
explored it is possible to move to the metaphoric dimension. Hopefully - 
the" previous discussions will provide bpth a stimulus and )a tether for 
the consideration of the symbolic significattbn.Of a giveiLfilm. For 
two extremes need to be- avoided:^ Jl^e refu^^fflfe^^ seek deeper and broader 
meting in the film and the. tendency to engagfe . in. ungrounded speculation. 
Tho^§^.^fajiuliar the\princif>aes and problems of literary and dramatic « 

intexprilta??oh will be in a favorable position at this point, but it is 
important to remember that in addition to having things in common with 
these_.t wo art fo rms, film also must be* imderstood as a visual art. Further- 
more, its most unique characteristic is its use of motion. Thus, the task 
of film interpretation may well be the moat complicated of any art form. , 

^ My own riL^e of thumb* has been to view tlae symbolic pos^'ibilities -of 
a film as partaking of metaphor in extended or story form, or as parable. 
This approach tends to avoi^ the temptation to give an allegorical inter- 
pretationnDf every film on the one hand and a surrealist interpretation 
on'the^ther hand. Of course, there are films which should in fact be 
interpreted as allegories and surrealism, respectively. But the case 
jnust be made for viewing them in this way, A piarabolic interpretation 
a film works within the framework of metaphor in that it sees in*. 
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the film the possihility of light heing cast upon a specific aspect of 
human existence when the two (the film and the specific asjpect of humsip 
life) are brought into interaction Vith each other. A parahle, as a 
metaphor in story ferm, has the advantages of increased vivacity and theJ 
presentation of a greater variety of facets than can he achieVed with., 
'single metaphor: Nevertheless, it^must he home in mind that a parja 



'essentially has hut one major point to make. In- my opinion this xsl 
h est way to approach^LLl. of Bergman's films, even his most recent andC^ 
seemingly straight-rorward Scenes From a Marriage. ^- 

^. Students^ usually grah on to' the psychological , characteristics of'^^^v^ 
the personages in a film and extend them as symhols of certain ways of 
heing in the world. Then they proceed to draw conclusions ahout what _ - f 
the film (-and the film-maker) is saying ahout life from the dramatic A 
development of the film. ^ While this would seem to be as good a place ^ 
as emy to begin, care must be taken to ground such moxes in the "stuff" 
of the previous two dimensions of the. film. The discussion of such 
p^0ssibilities provides an excellent occasion for the 'discussants j^o probe 
their /own life styles and moral postures. Once again the question of 
■ ethic €lL responsj-billty will come t*^ the fore. 

Perhaps at this point it would be well to mention that one of the j 
chief and most powerful aspects of film is its ^^ility to draw. the viewer 



into its world and to thereby provide vivid," vicfetridus experience. As 
with the theater, and to a lesser extent witlj literature, film allows 
ther viewer ta indwell other life style/s and existential perspective, . 
and to thereby probe^is /her own life/in a deep and challenging maimer. 
To put it slight^ly differently, film /often ^raises issues having to do 
with -^jie^basis human existence sq f9rceftLlly that the viewer put \ 
under he^vy pressur^to evaluate his/her view of life. Thus the natural 
congruence between film as an art* form and philosophy , wherein "the 
unexamined life is. not worth living." 

Ml of these consideralS^is bring to the surface a crtfcial issue in 
the phjKLosophy of the dramatic artf. Since, the time of Ardstotle.it has 
been common ta think of the purpose drama as providing emotional releas 
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(catharsis) for "the viewers. In |jBcent years 'it has become more poptilar 
to tjiitik of the dramatic arts as .a vehicle for the aAist to express his/ 
her feelings. The/Marxist position is that all the arts oxight to chal- 
lenge the viewer to a better embodiment of the difeals of the state (or 
of the revolution) . Another recent view is that the dramatic sirts should 
be thoxight^ of ^ providing a dialectic prod for the self-exploration of 
the -viewer. Each of these apprpaches can be profitably discussed in 
terms of its application to a given •film. , . . 

One final matter merits, attention. The quesmori of the parabolic 
character of the. symbolic dimension of film calls attention to'an impor- 
tant eplstemological problem. As I indicated in the first section of 
this essay, it is ^rorth discussing the exact nature* of the process by 
means of which we move from the particulars of the perceptual dimension 
to the "middle sized" phenomena of the dramatic dimension, and'^ then from 



both of these ontto the metaphoric dimension. Two of the more^omnon 
positions are toat we make this more by inference and that we do so by . 
some form of direct in-tuition. own approach has been to develop the 

notioiJ< of mediation as a richer and more holistic eplstemological model 
for /under standing various forms of cognition. Film analysis provides 
excellent opportunity to explore «how the significance of more complex 
dimensions T^Eire^ mediated in and through the less complex, rather 1^han 
being inferred or^intuited. . ■ '' , 

The elements pf the perceptual dimension are brought together on 
a richer , level around a meaningful Gestalt by means of an* integrative 
cognitive act . . In. the same way, the elements of the dramatic dimensio^ 
are integrated into a richer meaning in the symbolic dimensipn."^ Only 
this way of conceiving pf the dynamic in question _f its .with'' the parabolic 
nfodel introduced earlier. The significance" of a parable is not grasped ^ 
Vy an Inferential process, nor is' it helpfully thought of as essentiaMy" 
mysterious or intuitive. The logic of ^^arabolic understanding is that of 
engagement and interaction, while the logic of inf-erence is objective ^ 
analysis and that of intuition is complete identification or union between 
the knover and the. khown. -^y ■ 



Although this is not the place to defend the rlbtion of mediation, it 
remafns the case that this is an important and interesting issue which 
yflovs naturally out of a discussion of the relationship "betyeen the three 
dimensions of film. Perhaps enough has been said to give some indication 
-of how philosophy and- film can "be "brought together in meaningful encounter. 
- ' Practical Information^ and Suggestions ' 
I have fpund it fruitful to focus exclusively on the films of Bergman, 
"but there are other film-makers, such as Fellini, Antonioni, Wells, etc. 
whose work is well worth exploring. I scheduled the equivalent of one 
Bergm^an f ilm every- other week in the semester. We viewed each one once in 
class and showed it oncq as an aJLl-college film. One could work with 
fewer films and/or with .important commercially shown films, depending on 
their availability. Instead of having the students buy several books of 
screenplays, criticism, etc., I have them ^uy only one bool^ on film ajid 
one on Bergmem. I then charge a $10.00 film fee to each person In the 
course and^this usua;Lly guarantees about $500.00 to w:ork with. One can 
Slso ask for 50^ donations at the all-college showing/ - • % 

^It has been helpful to schedule several lectures by colleagues who 
can offer insight into film and/or Bergman, and. I give a f^w on' the-nature 
,of philosophy, etc. It is, of course, important to keep the discussion 
groups fairly small ~ and td discuss each film at least twice (once after 
'bach viewing is preferable). In the. discussions I touch on each of the / 
three dimengj^ons of each film, but I try to limit, the niamber of philosoph- 
ical issues we discuss. Others can be taken up in connection with other, 
films. Ideally' cert din issues will surface natxxrally within the context 
provided by each film. ^ } - ~ ' 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND FILM 
^ The. Social Science Implications of Regarding Film as Communication'* 

Jay Ruby ' 

Film study and instruction in production has, by and large, been 

ccincentrated in the arts and humanities in most A&erican \iniversities . 

This is a logical place for such training if one assumes that film is 

exclusively an art form. Viewed from this perspective, social scientists 

are. on^ able to d^ with film as . one m,anif,es.tation of, the aesthetic 

output of a culture, that is, with the study- of art. 
' - - ^ * 1 

However, on$ can regard- f:^lm as Worth and others h^e suggeated,'^ 

* 

a§^a technology and medium of vComm\Jinication which contains articulated 
^sign-events constructed and organi^e'd by makers, or- in the words of my 
own discipline, anthropology, as a culturally specific symbol system 
which can be employed in^a variety of ways to make statements about the 
worlds ' . ■ - 

Once, film is placed in this commtinication frainework (whiq^ includes ^ 
film as art) other perspectives . are revealed which suggest that film can 
be utilized in three ways within the. social sciences: film can be studied 
as a datum pf behavior, that' is, for what it revels- about the sociology, 
psychology, and anthropology of the .makers ; film can be used as a tech- 
nological device to generate data on human behavior which can be subjected 
to a yiriety of scientific analyses; and film 'can b^ . utilized as a medium 
for thd presentation of social science research findings and theoretical 
sta-tements. . ' . , 

■ - % ' 

The Translation of the Idea into a >Curriculum ' 

P^or a number of historical reaspns',santhropo^ogy is probably in the 
best posi^tiqn tr^slate the. abbve 'assumptions* intOs a curriculum, (cf. 

\orth, Sol: "Film As Non-^t," Americ^ Scholar^ (35) 2:322-333, 1966. 

Reprinted from Quarterly Review of Film Studies. , Vol. 1, Np. '^- ('1976): 
Redgfave Publishing Co, ,^I^leasantville, N..Y. , pp. k36-kk^.' ^ 



DeBrigard 1971 for a history of anthropology and film). * While it. is not 
possible to discuss clLI of the factors, it*'shoixld he pointed out that 
anthropologists have heen \ising the motion picture* camera ever since. ^ 
1896 -(Regnaiiit I896). Since that time, it has "become commoi^lace for 

anthropologists to take pictures - "both Moving and still - as part of 

' .1 ■ 

their field vork and even more common for anthropologists to use films 
-in their teaching. Therefore, a visueul anthropology is in a more de- • 
yeloped stage when compared" to similar mo-^^ents *in sociology or psychology: 

Out of this tradition within anthropology, a pa'rticular curriculugi ^ 
^as "been .developed at Temple University "^n Philadelphia. The teaching of 
visuaJ. anthropology at Temple has two larger contexts which, to so^afe 
degree, define and give a specifi^^^ocus to the training. The first is 
a department aJ. philosophy of graduate education, and the second is the 
fact that this ti^aining occurs within a program of graduate studies in 
cultiire and communication. 

Graduate education in anthropology at Temple is "based ^on the tra- 
ditional" ag^urrption that anthropologists should have- a foundation In all 
areas of their discij)line - linguistics, archeology^, and cultural and ' 
physical anthropology. Only after successful completion of general co^- 
prehensive exams are students, encouraged to specialize. .Students with an 
interest in film pursue^'^their speciality jJlthin tjjys "broader context of 
the culture and communication program. , ' ' 

* , The program is designed to train .students of anthropology who wish 



to study various modes of communication' in a cultural context. The basic 
assumption underlying the program is that all -communicative , interactive, 
and expressive forms of behavior are" legitimate ^U"b4ects of anthropo- 
logical inquiry. . ' * . • 

The approach to culture ^nd bommunication pi:d(?!|e(fev from a particxilar 
vi^ of "both culture and communication. Culture is* seen as a sym"bolic 
system which is generated "by" a set of rules shared^"by members of a society^ 
These symbols are s^ielally defined and hence, commun^^tive in nature and 
function. Furthermore, the symbols cgn only- be analy.s^^l]erl both their 
underlying ( generating )^ules and their social contexts ,,^a^ considered.^ 



Since ccMMunication is viewed as the use of code's^ (i.e. i culttgrall^ - 
defined pat^ePfe of symbolic behavior) in a social context, the ajialysis 
of communication systems and events suggests itself . as a logical approach 
to explicating both the underlying rules of culture and- the social contexts 
of symbolic behavior.. - - ' * 

It should be emphasized that our, commitment to the, study of the ways 

people communicate m lining situations and our interest in developing 

communication model? for anthropological studies iTivolves us in two ' ^ 

separate, though related, enterprises. The first leads us to examine 

all the vaj^ious modes of communication witfiin .single cultures and across 

cultures, and requires us to understand verbal and visual communication 

m social contexts , The second leads. us to see cultural systems as sets 

of rules that permit the exchange of symbols. Substantively, the first 

enterprise leads us. to study areas such as linguistics, vidistics, dance 

\ . ' \ ■ ■ ■ ■ » • 

and ritual, while the seccSid requires that we think of all culture as 

some kind of ijitegrated set ^f circuits for ihe exchange of messages . 

In dealing with the concerns outlined above, and making use of the 

resources available in our department, several major foci have evolved in 

the culture and communication program. T]a§y are; 

^ 1. The construction of models based on the analogy between cultural 
and pommunicat^ion systems, so that One can exetmine communication' 

r 

systems as culture and cultural systems as communication. 
The consideration of m>^hodological problems invol^^ed in the 
construction' of thes e. models , * 
3. The understanding of the nature, functiqns, and contexts of 

language as well as the ,adaptatioi:i tod application of linguistic 
analysis (particularly sociolinguistics )* "^tp other modes' of 
communication, . . V ■ 

The study of religion and ritual a^s considered relevant to 
students of culture and communication, siivce "tToth are analyzed, 
as sets of rules for the exchanges of messages, gls well as sets 
of messages worthy of study in^d of themselves, 
5. The exploration of non-verbal forms of communication, especially- 
Visual media, . ' . . ^ 

. ■ ^ . ■ ■ , 
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The remainder of the paper will dis puss' the teaching' of visual 
antttropology within this ppojgrlln. Visual anthropology should-be con- 
ceptualized "broadly enough to include: the study o^-human non-linguistic 
forms of -commiinica^ion which typically involves soqe visual technology * 
for data collecting and analysis; the study^of visual products, ^i*^^***^.^ 
films V as communicative act^i^ty and as a"datim of culture- amenable to 
ethnographic^ analysis; and the>use of visual media for the presentation 
of data and research findings - data ^d findings that otherwise remain 
verbally unrealized. ^ ^ ' - ^ 

It should be understood that ^11 areas of visual anthropology do 
not necessarily require the use of visual technology. However, most 
analyses are seriously handicapped without some* mechanical means of 
^ replay for slow miction and repeated viewings. Hence, data are typically 
gathered with the giid of some'^visuaJL mechanical device, such as a camera. 

While recognizing the importance of tftchnblbgy for visual anthro- 
pology, the acquisition of competence in film production is regarded as 
a technical skill^hich some students may need to acquire in order to 
pursue their research ^d teaching goals. As a technical skill, film ^ 
production is viewed like other skiiis, -such as statistics or contour 
nlap-making - they are simply tools* which have potential utility, provided 
KB. research design calls for them. It is realized that a basic understand- 
ing of film theory, construction, and filmic conventions is necessary for 
an understanding of film as a communicative mediiam. The film mediiam is 
thought of in terms of its limitation^ advantages , function, what it can 
and cannot be expected t© accomplish, and where the use of film is an 
fndispensatii^^id to specific research interests. The genel-al <iuesJ;ion 
that must be repeatedly asked is, what have you gained after using a 
visual mediiin that you would not have gained \n:thout it? * \. ' 

Significant- scientific research problems for an^pinthropologist do^ 
not consist of . how to*get a better sound track, why a particular tripod 
does not swivel in the Arctic, or what is the best distribution company 
for a f^ai. These technical questions become relqrvant after research 
has been designed which demand^ a methodological approach involving 
visual technology. ^ ' 
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Some -probl^eins in visual anthropology, that sire intimately^tied to the 
use of film include: - . . ^ ' 

1, ' MicroanaJLytic studies human interpersonaJL behaviors, such 
as kinesics^ p^D«?Tn1 cs , and tacesics, j^e generally aided by 
seme form or vi^Sal evidence",/ In so&e courses, students have 
examined, behavior aJL events^ such as greeting, interviewing, 
. • teaching, eating, and psmhaiaj^ing. In these case6,^e camera 
an(J repeated projections aMt as extensions of the researcher'^ 
perceptuaJL ability, - ' * ^ - - . 

-^2. Visual technology may also be used in the study of macrounits' of 

human behavior Beferen^ce h^re is made to the production of motic 
picture -footage of particiilar rituals, ceremonies, technological 
and/or artistic processes, socialization practices, subsistence, 
patterns, warfare,^ etc. In this, context, any visual manifesta- 
tion of a cultur^ is relevant subject;^ matter • \ * . 
In addition*, the visual products of both professional \^nd/^Ri- 
-professional camera use c'an be studied^s cultural artifacts • 
Images here are treated as data of a particular culture. This 
j/Aterest l^ecomes more important to anthropology .ate aii increase.^ 
nuipber o^* societies begin to ^roduce-^their • own sets of mass- 
mediated^ messages.^ Research interests may necessit^l^i^ the use 
of content^nalysis for the study of themes, plots, or the^ . 
construction of realities in media drama - work thaj was prig-/ 
inaliy stimulated by'Mead and'Metravix's The Study of. Ciilture 

. ^ > — ^^T7 ' » — 



at a Distance (1953).^ As more^*BOci^ies^begin using the-tech-^\y 
nology of ma^s. media, 'the entire process .pf visual communication 
may be studied jas a culturally structiired stream oT expressive 
^ and symbolic- activity. This -empha^j^ must 'include behaviora]; 

- • ■ ^ ' ' ■ ■•1* V . / ' 

Ruby> Jay. ''The Anthropological Consequences 'of a Vired Planet," un- 
published paper delivered at the'Socie.ty for Applied Anthropology 
meetings,, Tucson, Arizona, 1973. ' • ' 

Worth, Sdl. -"Toward an -/kithropological Politics of Symbolic 'Forms ," 

'in Reinventing Anthropology , Dell Hymes, ed.^ Random House, New York, , 
JJ-Y., pp. 335-366^ 1972. . 
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^ observations of th^: process ^ the artifacts per se » and the • 
.audiences for spec-ific productions. This perspective may 
apply to the creation and .reception of a photograph, „. a film, . 
or a tel^evisipn progr'am,^ as well as. to the creation of an art 
■ object, or the study^of danqe'^nd other folklodfc, performances, 
•fc A 'final problem is" the dissemination of rQ|seardn findings, that 
IS, in developing the. most'- effective strategy ifor using film or 
other visual f orm^^o pi'esent anthropological statements . This . 
jproblem encompasses ndt? only the types of research mentioned 
above* but potentially all phases of anthropological inc^iiiy. 
Here, students explore "film as a communication system in order 
^ to discover whether a set' of filmiS fcojiventidns can be developed 
• ■ *whic^^are somehow uniquely suited for the dis;^iay ^r.anthro- . 
'^pological concepts.^* ^ - ^ ^ 
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'Ruby, Jay. ^"rs an Ethnpgraphic Film a Filmic Ethnography?" Studies " 
in The Anthropology of Visual Communication , (2) 2: 10i+-lll,, 1975. . 

*Final section^ of this article have been deleted. For complete article 
' see reference rp. 56. * - ^ / 
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• ^ • A- journals' -.AND ORGANIZATIONS/ : " 

In recent yehrs several organizations have been foiled either by - 
film scholars or by those in the traditional humanistic disciplined vho 
share anflnterest in film for scholarship and as a. teaching tool. Sfey- 
eral are described belov, along vith a, select list of journals -dealing 
espe.eiaiiy vith teachin&.,_^d a bapic- li-st of film magazines . 

Scholiirly Journals and Organizations S" 

Cinema Journal. Publ is he (^quarterly by the Society for Cinema 
.Studies, an association of •film critics, scholars, and histo- 
• rians. Respected for its scholarship. Write:* Richard Dyer 
. MacCann, ed., IT West C^ege*^ Street , *iova, City, Iova-522i+2. - 

■ Film & History, Quarterly journal publishesi by the Historians-, 
. Film- Committee, an independent organization of , historians and 
social scientists, yhich is affiliated vith the American His- 
torical Asfsociationl ^ iS^ludes articles, film and bookr??HLevs , 



and' descriptions of couiyses vhich relate history to film, s^Tudy. 
. Write: ^ The Historians Film Committee, e/o..The History Wculty, 
Nev Jersey Institute' of^Technology, Nevark, ^Nev' Jersey 07102. 

■ » •■ " - : • ' ' ^ ^ 

LiteratureVFilm Quarterly . >^urnal devoted to the -Btudy of -'the 

interrelationships^.betveen film and literature, the : adaptation 
■ of literary vorks into ^ilm, ^nd the teachi^ng -of film. In^- 
.,clude^*intervi-evs, ar-Eicles , and reyi|vs. Writer Literature/' 
Film Q^rterly. Salisbury State' CoUeH,* Salisbury , Maryland/ 

'21801. \. ^ ^ y 

• ... \ " >^ ' . . ^ ' V ^ 

Journal of Popular Film . Proau)fe^d> quarterly under the auspices ' 
\ of ^he Popular Culture Association, this journal is an put- 
grovth of their Journal of Popular Culture . Specializes in' ? 
articles on film theory. and criticism, mpst of vhich relate 
' film "to patterns in society .and culture. Also:' filmographies , 
I bibliographies,* intervievs, and book revievs . - Write : Journal 
of Popigar PUlm, Bovling Green State University,' Bovling Green, 
'Ohio k3ll^03. \ 1 • ■ 

\, V \ - . . • ■■ 

Studies in the Anthropology of Visual Communications . .Published 

from'Temple University, this ^ nev ^journal specializes in artipies " 
. vhich treat th4 "use and pro'duction of anthropological films and 
photography forVesearch and teaching. " For- membership in the 
Society for the Anthropology of sual Communications (SAVICOM) , 
vhich includes ■ subscription 'to the journal, vrite: American 
Anthropological 'Association, lYO^ jNev Hampshire Averiue, N.W. , 
• Waehiligtoji,, D.C. 20009. \ ^ \ " 'lJ' ^> * 



Journal of the University "Film Association * Dedicated to articles 
6n the -teaching -of film as well as critical and historical anal- 
ysis. Write: Jourgal of the UniversJ-by^^qlm AssDciation, ■ Temple 



University, PhiladatLphia, Pennsylvania 1^122. 



^niVersity- Vision . FHiblished by the rBritish Universities Film 
Coimcil. Includes Articles on the use of film in scholarship 
and teaching the sciences and the hiamanities. Write: B.U.F.C 
■ Royalty House; 72 Dean Street, London WIV 5HB. 



Journals of Special Interest to Teachei>s 



/ 



AITIA- , "A magazine for Two Year Philosophy/Hiamanities and High 
School Philosophy/Humanities includes articles and^ reviews on 
classroom audiovisual materials. . Write: "Center for Philosophy, 
Law, Citizenshil), Inc., Thompson Hall, Room 228, S.U.N.Y. at 
Farmingdale, Farmingdale, New York 11735. 



The History'TeacheV . Quarterly journal whigtk .concentrates ori • 
"promising new educational programs , curricma, instructional , 
techniques, and methods of evaluating classroom effectiveness," 
and- also maintains a regular section for review of audiovisu&l 
materials. Write: The 'History Teacher , California State' Uni- 
versity - Long Beach,- Long Beach V California 908^+0. 

Media & Methods . Published nine times a year, .this magazine of- 
fers innovative approaches to classroom teaching , many of which 
involve film. . Feature 'length and short films for the classroom 
are regularly reviewed and evaluated. Write: Media & Methods , 
kOl North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania;-^910§. ' 



Sight Lines . Published by the Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion, this Journal' reviews and evaluates the latest releases 
in the field of educational film^ This journft is- meant /^spe- 
cially for , librarians , but teachers ean profit from the guide 
to new materials. Write: E.F.L.A., ^3 West 6lst Street, New 
York, New York 10023.. 



> 



Teaching Philosophy . ^ Concentrat'es on "innovative methods, class- 
room strategems , and the use of .new materials," including aUrfio- 
visuail aids. Write: Teaching ,fhilosophy . Location kj ^ Univer- 
sity of ' Cincinnati , Cincinnati 51 Ohio k^221. 



Other . Important Film Periodicals 

Ajperican Film , ... 
. ' 10"^ issues/year 
$15 /year 



American Film Institute 
John F. /Kennedy Center 
Washington, D.C. -20566 
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- . Cineastis 
-Vj.- ' Quarterly 



4 ^ 

^ 333 Sixth Avenue,^^. 

New York, New York lOOlU 



Film Coima^ltfC^ a^ 
Bimonthly 
$9 /year 

Films in Review 
10 issues/year 
$10.50/year 

Film Litirary Quarterly. 
$10/ydar 



Film "Quarterly 
$6/year 

Jump Cut 
Quarterly 

SIX issues 

Quart^ly Review of FMm 
StuBIes 

$lU/year . , ^ 

Sight and Sound 

Quarterly 
o $8/year 

Take One ^ 
Monthly 
$6/year 



. Film Society of Lincoln Center 
1865 Broadway . . 



New York ^ New^ York 10023 

210 East "SSth. Street 
. New York, New Ydi^t - 10021 



Film Library Information Council 
Radip City Station, Box 3^+8 
New York", New York 10019 ^ 

University of California .Press " 
Berkeley, California 9^+702 

P.O. Box 86^5 ^ 
Berkeley, California 9^701 



Redgrave Publishing -Co. 
' i+-30 Manville Road 
Pleasantville, New York IO57O 



/Eastern News Distributors 
111 Eighth Avenue 
New York, New York .10011 



Unicorn^ Publishing^ 
Box 1778, Station B 
Montreal , - Quebec ir3B 3L3/ 
Canada . ^ ■ . . ^ 
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B." SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Because of the vast niimber of new publications rela^^, to 'film 
. which have appeared in recent years,, this bibliography isi^hecessarily 
selective. Care has been taken to* concentrate on books and articles " 
published in llnglish since 1970, and most, reflect ^ new awarene^s-^f 
the vaJLue of film in hiomanistic scholarship and teaching,^ 

^ In addition to theoretidaJL expositions on the relationships be- 
tween, film and the various other disciplines , the list also includes 
.several concrete examples of work' that "^hlunanists have completed in the 
past decade. Some of-' these books and articles j for ex'ample: treat 
film as an expression of W'oader social and cultural history or racial 
and ethnic stereotyping, analyze how specific works of liter^ure have 
7been adapted to film, seek to better understand' filgi by applying the 
analytical techniques and models of the philosopher or psychologist, ^r 
Use film as an anthropological research tool. ^ . 

Softrces wljich deal primajrily with cinema study^as a discipline in' 
itself ^ those that relate ,to genre, directors , film history , 'aesthetics , 
and criticism, etc. - are^easy , to -find by using the bibliographies listed 
in section V (A). , '' J. ' * 

History' and Sociolo^ ^ , 

Bergman, And,rew. We're in the Money: Depression America and Its 
Films . New York; Haf*iier & Row, 1971. 

Burns, E. Bradford. "Conceptualizing the Use of Film to Study 
History: A Bibliofilmography. " Film & History ^ Vol. IV, No. 1+ 
(197^), pp. Jc-11. 

_, ed. Latin American Cinema: Film & History . 



Los Angeles: U.C.L.A. Latin American Center, 1975. 

(iripf)s, Thomas R. "Film: The Historian's Dangerous Friend." 
Film & History , Vol. V, No. 1+ (1975), pp. 6-9. 

Slow Fade to Black: The Negro in American 



Films, 1900-19^2 . New York: Oxford University Press, 1977. ^ 

Film & The Historian . London: British University Film Council, 
1969. A combined reprint of University Vision No. 1 (February 



1968) and the report on a conference - "Film and the' Historian" - 
held at University College, London, in April 1968. 

"Film: New ChauLlenge and New Possibility. " (Special Issue), Arts ^ 
in Society , Vol. ao. No. 2 (Summer-Fall,- 1973) . 

"Flfif^back: Films and History. " (Special Issue) , . .Cultures^ , Vol. • 
II, No. 1 (197U). 



Fiirhetramp.i',' Leif- a|id. Folke Isaksson.-- Politic^ and Film . Translated 

by Ketsti French. New Yotk: Praeger, 1971. 
• . ■ ■ . ^ ^ ' ' 

Frair, Rialph and Natashi^ Frair.. The Only GooS Indian: The Holly- 
■'. wood Gospel . . "^ew York.: Drama Book Specialists, 1972^ 

Griffin, Patrick. "Film Document and the Historian." Film .History 
. Vol. II, Nc^ (1972/, ^p. :l-5. j ^ ^ . • ^• 

^ . . "Making of Goodbye Billy ." Film & History , -Vol. 
li. , No. 2 (1972), pp. 6-10. ' \ 

Haskell , Molly . From Reverence to Rape: The .Treatment of Women .In " 
the Movies . ' Niew York: Holt, Rlnehart ai;d Winston, 197^'. * 



Huaco, George A. The Sociology ;of Film Art . ''New York: Basic Books, 
. 1965. . • 



'Hughes, William. |fa|Pro|)osal fop a 'tlourse on Films and History." 
^ University Visil^! , Vol. 8 (1972^, pp. 9-l8. 

fjull, David Stewart.* ' Film in the Thra^d Reich: . Art and Pro^^anda * 
. ^ in -Nazi Germany . ■ New York: Simon &^ch"Uster, 1973- . ' . 

Isenberg, Michael T. "A Rela^fcfonship of Constrained Anxiety: His- 
torian.s and Film." ^he History Teacher ,' Vol.' VI, No. h (1973), 
pp. 553-568.^ 

"World War 0rie^».(?6medies and American Society :\ 



The^. Concern with^ Author it ariani sA" : gili&--M!istory , Vo^. V; No. 
. 3 (1^75),aPP.. 7-15. ' / ' y 

Jackson, Martin A. "Film asT a Source Material: Some Preliminary 
Notes Toward a Methodology." Journal of Interdisciplinary His- 
tory , Vol'^: IV, No. i (1973,), PP- T3-80, :^ - 

Jarvie, I. C. V Movi^a and . Society . 'New York: Basic Books;' 1970.'^ 

Jowett, Garth. Film: ocratic Art. V^oston: 'Little Brown, 

1976. ' i',, ' ■ V 



Ddfeocratic 



VKracauer , Sieg.f ried'. From Caligari to Hitler: A Psychological ' 
History of the German Film . Princeton: Princeton University 
'Press, 1957. , • • . 

•p • " ■* .. 

Leab^ Daniel J.-* From Sambo to Superspadp: The, Black Experience 
in Motion Pictiires . Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1976. ~\ 

■ ^ • ^ • ' . ^ ■ ■ V 

MacBean, James Roy. Film & Revolution . Bloomington: Irtidi^ina ^' 
. University Pfess,. 1975. ' 

McCreary, Eugene d^^^jMljOL^^ Some Thoughts on their 

InterrjlationshipT**^ Societas_, Vol. I, pp. 51-66. 

Mraz, John. " Lucia ; History 'and Film" in Revoiutioriary Cuba." 
^ Film & History . Vol.. V, No. a (l975)Vpp/8-l^. ' 

■ •Murphy, William T. "The National Archives and the Historian's Use 
^ ot Film." The History Teacher . Vol. VI, |fo. 1 (1972) , piJ-.-^3,9-13U. 

O'Connor, John E. "Historians and Film: Some Problems and Prospe^tfQ^. 
The History Teacher , Vol-. VI, No. ^'(1973), pp. 5^3-532. 

Raack, R.* C. "Clio' s ;|ferk Mirror: The Documentary Film in Histoi 
v The History Teacher : Vol. VI, No. 1 (1972), pp. 109-118. •/ ^ . 

Richards, .Jeffrey. Visions .of Yesterday , v London^r— ^Routl:edge & 



egan^Paul, 1973^ 

Rollir^C- Peter C. "Film and American Studies: Questions, Activities, 
Gui^^." American Quarterly , Vol. 26, No. 3 (197^),^?. 2U5-65. ' 

"Making of Will Rogers 'l92^'s ;" Film & History , 

• Vol. VII, No. 1 (1977)% pp. 1-5. . . ' ^ 

■» ■ ■ ~ < 

, • • 9 

Schuursma, Rolf. "Film and History in the Netherlands J'--. Ffjjii & = 

• ' History- ; Vol. II, No.' i+ (197^, pp. 10-16. ' ' ' . ' ^ ' 

' • • ■ ' ^ ) -/ . 

. Sklar, Robert. . Movie Made America: A Cultural Hisjborv of ^mf^y*lo ^ ' 
Movies . New York: • Random House, 1*975. ' . - • *" > 

Smith, Paul, ed. The Historian and Film . * Londpri tod New York: \ 
^ Cambridge University Press, 1976. ' * ' ' 

Vanderwood, Paul J. "Hollyvbod and History: Do$s Film' -Make th-e ^- ^ 
^ .Connection?" Proceedings of -the Pacific "Coast , Council, on Latin 
American Studi'es , Vblf^II, (1973); pp. 5^-59..' 

Vogel, Amos. Film as $J Subvdrsi^e Art . ^ New York: Random Hjbuse, 197Ut 

WarsipWo, Robert. The Jniiifediate Experi^ac^ I New York: Atheneum, 1970. 

• ■ . • . • . r ' . , 

" • . ^v.. •■ . • ' , • • •:• • • i ■ 




Whit0, .David Manning. and Richard Averson. The CebLluiofd Weapon ; 
.t SociaJrNponmient in the American Film . Boston; . Befebcon Pres^, 1972. 



Wood, Michael. America in the Movies New' .York; Basic Books, 1975. 
Language and, Literatiire . ^ 

^ Ball, - Robert H. , Shakespeare on Silent -Film . ' London: AJI»lpe-& Unwin, 
1968. 0 , . T 

Barrett, Gerald G. and Thomas L. ErsKine, eds. From Fiction to Film : 
Ambrose Bierce's VAn Occurrence at Ovl Creek Bridge ." Encino, 
California: - Dickenson J^rQss , 1973. This is' the. first title in a 
. series . including ajnong others : Conrad Aiken's "Silent Snow, Secret 
Snow" and D. H. Lawrences "The Rocking Horse Wimier." 

) Bluestone, George. Novels Into Film . Baltimore: Jbhns Hoplti^is 
■ ^ Press, 1957. Also Berkeley:* University of California Press, I961.. 

. . ^ . . - 

• Braudy,' Leo. The World in a Frame: What We See in Films . Gardqp 
^ City, New York: Doubleday, 1976.- . 

Eckert, Charles W. , ^d. Focus on Shakespearean Films . Englewood 
Cliffs7 i^ew Jersey.^ Prentice <Hall, 1972. * ' 



Esner, A. G. S. Filmed. gooks and 'Plays: ■ A List oi^Books and Plays 
From Which FAms Haye Been mde 1928-69. . London: Andre ^f^utsgh-. 
1971 ^ ' . . . ^ 



"Film as Literatur.e and Language/,*" (Spec^tari Issue), Journal of Modern 
. Literature , Vol. Ill, No. i (1973). J ~. 

* \ V r"" * .. . - 

eduld, 'Harry M. , ed. Authors 1>n-> Film . Bloomington: Indiana Uni- ' 
J versity Press, 197^^. ~ ^ * ^ 

"Graham Greene Special Issue." Llterature/Filnt,.Quarte^rly Vol. IT,' ' 
No. h {191^)V -V ' ^ l V • 

Hajijrington, John, ed. Film and/as Literature . Englewood Cliffs: 
Pre^tice Hall, 1977. ^ ^ ^ 



^ . '. JThe' Rhetoric qf Film . New York: Holt, Rine- 

'^art>^ and, Winston., 1975. . ' t — ■ • " 

HurJ;,,,.^i*e^ ed. Focus on Film and Theatre . Englewood Cliffs ; 
X^ei^ice Hall, 197ii. - ' ' ' ' 

\ ' , r ; ^ • 

Kawin, Bruce F. ^Telling It Again and Again: Repefitiqn in Litera- 
ture and Film . 'Itha^ca: Coi-nell University Press, 1^72^. " 
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Magiiy, Claud^-Edmonde . The Age of the American Novel; The Film 
Aesthetic of Fiction Betveen the Wars . New York: t'rederick 
Unigar, 1972. (Translated by Eleanor Hochman. ). . 

•Marcua, Fred H. , ed. Film and Literature: Contrasts in Media . 
. "Scrajiton: Chandler Publishing, 1971. 

ed.** Short Story /Short Film . Englewood Cliffs; 



Prentice Hall, 1977. 

McOonnell, Frank D. TOje Spoken Seen; Film apd the Romantic Imag^ 
ination . Baltimore: Johns Kopkin^, •^975.^^- ' r . 

Murray, Edward. The Cinematic Imagination . New Yofk; ^l^ederick- 
Ungar, 197^. , ^ 

Perlmutter, Ruth. "Add Filii\td Rhetoric .:^mP Quar- 
terly. Vol. Ill, No. 1+ (1975K PP* 316-32^^ 

Phillips, G^ene D.' Graham Greene: The Films of His I^iction . New • 

York; Teachers College Press, 197^. ' " ~ *y 

. / * . 
Ruhe, E. L. '"Film: Th^.l4itera,ry Approach." Literature/Film Quar- 
terly , Vol. I, No. 1 (1973)-, ;pp^. 76-83. ... 

Richardson, Robert. Literat\ire and Film . , Bloomington:' Indiana" 
University Press,, 1969. ~ • . V . ' 

Scholes, Rob^lrt. - "Narration and Narrativity in Film," . Quarterly ' 
Journal of- Film Stiidies . Vol.- I, No. -73 (1^7^) , pp. 282-296. 

"Shakespeare, on Film. " (Speciil Issue), Literature/Film ^Quarte^ly , 
Vol. I, No/ i+: (1973). ' / ' 9 

"Shakespeare on Film II." Spec iajr Issue)', Literature /Film Quar- - 
terly . Vol. IV, 'No. 2 (1976). " , 

' r . 

w; Spiegel, Aletn. Fiction and the Camera ..gye: Visual Ccnsciousness 

in the Film and the Modern Novel . Charlotte^viller Uniy-ersity ^ 
of Virginia Press, 1976.' ' "A ^ ' ^ ' 

Philosophy and Psychology ' ^ 

Berger, G;retchen. "Audio- visual Material: Sense Data' " Altia ," 
•'VoliTfll, N6. 2 (1975), PP. 3h-31 . ■, iL / 

■ . "Audio-visual Material: Lookihg Back on the 
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Rapid's : ^rdmans, 1969 
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-evV^ ACCESS TO FILMS ■ . ^. ^ 

^- • " ' »^ - / 

-The fo]uwi^;&^ list of bibliographies and finding aids' is .^^.^ ^ ^- ■ 

i^earit to be ^^^rf.nning reference tool. Since any new bibliography p^^^ ' ^ ^ ' 
• cinema materials is out of • date within a few months -of publication^!^ there' v. '^^ 
has-been hO attemplyjmade to be exhaustive. - Rather than repeat ihg inf or- r 
mation that is available elsewhere'', a gui^'^has been provide'd .to seven 
^ detailedVbiblibgraphical reference books, which have been .published within 
the past five^yfears. , Each of these is organized into subject categories , 
such as filii;u]p)iistory, genre studies directors , aesthetics" and criticism, 
and apy .one of • the^ should provide the^ necessary first 'step for the human- 
ist new to film* stuiy^c^^ikewise, additional guides to ^fiims , film evalu- 
/ ations, and fiJLm distri^butprs could have- b^en listed, but the ones in- 
eluded are basic and will provide the novice with^a solid beginning. 

For the most up-to-dsrfie. 2ist.ings of books, articles , and ^reference' . 
^sourcea, see the American Tilm^ Institute's Factfile series. Current titles!,. 
^include: ^ . * .. -s » ■ > 

• ■ #1 Film & Television Periodicals in English ''y'^ 

• #2 ' Careers in ^ilm and Te levision ' ' ' \ 

■ ■ ' ■ V V 



■ #3- Student Film .Festivals and Awards " 
^ ■ . #if Guide to Classroom Use of Film • . 

■ ' ,#5 Women and Film/Television . ' . < 

■■^"^ #6 Children and. Film/Televis ion ' ' X ■ f- • 

The k.Y.l. descrilj^es .them las i"frpquently updated information documents 
'Vhiclj "willvstress essential'lrefer^nce Information of iiise to tfeachers, sju- 
dehtfl[, researchers J and*the Igenel'&l^ public wfiose woi^k or iritere^'ts relate | 
to the^ motion picture\^rts Fact fifle4^ . are available from the Institute - ] 

■at' $3«0Q each ($2.00 for A.F.I, members). Send-'check3^;tQJ:- Factflit; ^ 

. . * ■ ^ , — — \ • -i^ ■ 

National Education <Service6, Wl.F.I. , .Kennedy Center, ^Tasiington, i),C. 20566. 

V • • * ■'■ ' ' • : * .V " 

'Basic Bilbliographies About Film - ' * . ' * . ♦ ■ ■ V ^ ; ; ^ ^ 

' \ 'Sowles / Stephen E. An . Approach to Film Study-: ft Selected Booklist . - ' ^ M 
; New .York: Re^proni^Press , 197^. (A small lejil^ well-arranged-^, 
by-tppic bibliography^' includes some entries in .foreign languages/' 
(6.,x- an^a :list . of. periodic£Lls\, aJLso by . topic or -type.') I 



Dyment, Alan R. The Literature of Film , Londpn; White Lion Pub- 
lishers i 1975. (An^ annotated bibliography of books about' film ' - 
; ^ published between 1930' fiuid 1970. Subject categories include ^ 
"History, ".."Aestlietics and Criticism," "Personalities," and "The 
Film Industry.") " ,^ 

' , . • ■ • ' 

Gdttesman, Ronald ajad* Harry M. Geduld. Gui^debook to Film; ^An Eleven- 
; - in-One Reference . New Tork : Holt , Rrnehart and Winston, 1972. 

(Contdins an annotated bibliogr6.phy of books in 6.11 areas of film 
st^dy as well as lists of. significant periodicals, and Ph.D. "dis- ^ 
sertations that have dealt with film history and 'criticism..) 

Limbacher, James X., ed. -A Reference Guide to Audio-Visual Informa- 

^ tionV Nfw York: . R. R. Bpwker, 1972. (Annotated bibliography ar- ' . 

racnged,^by topic and indexed by subject,, covering a wide range of 
■ material.) . * ' ^ . 1 . ♦ 

McCann, Richard ol^nd Edward S. Perry. The New Film Index . New York: 
; _ , Button, 1975. (A comprehensive bibliograpny of articles relating \^ 
to film which appeared in film journals an€ periodicals* between 
1930 and 1970. Intended to continue the work of Ha»rold Leonard'^ 
The Film Index , originally published by the MuseiuiL//of Modern Art . - 
in .191+1 and reissued by Arno Press, in I966.) " * ' ' ' ^. 

Monaco Jjunes. and Susan Schenkjsr. Books About Fjlm:' A' Bibliographical 
Checklist . .3rd', ed. New York: New, York Zoetrope, I976. (This i-s . 
a very selectivi^,, listing i t>ut should be noted for- its publication 
flate.). : . . 

* . ■'■ ■ ' . ' .■ ' ■'■ ' ' * 'il' - ■■ ' ■ ■ ' > ■ 

. Rehrauer, George.. Cinema Booklist . MetuchWn, New Jersey: The Scare^.'' 
\^ crow Piress; 1972. Also, Cinema Booklist : -. Supplement One . ' Metuchen: 
. ;The Scarecrow Press,, 197^ . (Extensive andS annotated bibliography/ 

of books liste(^ aJ^habetically/by title, with a, subject index - cu 
mulative in supplement!).- * -v ^ ■ ' .* 

"X., . . .. 

General Guides and Film Evaluations 

" — ■ •■■ ■■' , 'Y/ ■ ■ • ' ■ . •. 

^ri can Film Insti'^e 'Catalog: Feature Films 19ei-193Q > ' Tvo voliames, 
i(?tU:||Iunden, ed. ^New York: R. R..' Bowker, IglJO. ^ . ^ • " 

American. Film In^stitute Catalog;* Feature.]^ims 196I-I976 . 'Two volumes. 
Ric3i^ard Kir*afsur, ed.. New. York: R. R. Bovker, 1976. 
('These volumes offer detai2?fe*(ypldt Sujmari^s a^ production infomia- 
tion.^abouj^ virtual^ every American f^atnre Tiim releJased in tjje 
twenties and sixties. The comprehensive^ sub jj^t index is - especfially*^ 
useful.^)" ^ - ' f^^. ; ^ . ' ■ ^ 

' ■ - . ■ ^ •■ 4 . . ■ . ' . . • . * 

Educatio^l^ Jilfai Library Assoc i'at ion EveCluation Gul'de . New York^ / 
\ E.F.L.A.^^i?^65. (This'.basic ■ guide, provides capsule evaluations of\ ' 
educational filmc . There ""have been two supplem.e^s ,-. and the evalu-"? . 
ations are updated, monthly for libraries. ) ' v- , ^ .J ' < • 
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The Nev York" Times Film Reviews , 1913-1968 , Six volumes. • Newlpork: 
The Nev York Times, I970. (This "basic collection and the supple- 
ments to. it "covering 1969-70^-1971-72, and 1973-7^, provide no sub- 

, Ject index, buf^the ^production*. information and critical judgments 
of the Times' i-e viewers are vaj.uahle guides in choosing feature" . • 

* filmsV)- ' * 



•* ^ How to ^Lo c at Reviews of Plays agd Films: A Bibliography of Criticism 
, from the Beginning to the Present , ' Gordon Samples . Metuchen, New 
Jersey:. The Scarecrow Press, 1976. (Concise, well organized by 
. topic and time period, with annotated, bibliography. Treats plays 
and films in separate sections.) 
• ' . ■ - , . • r 

Special Area Guides . ^ * , 

/ Africa frpia Rea:^"^> Reel: An African ^ilmography . Stephen dhrn and 
; Rebecca Ril*ey,/eds. /. Waltham, Massachusetts: Afripan Studies Asso- 
ciation, 1976. ■ • V ^ * , 

> \ ' ' . - ■ " ' ■. • ■ ' ■ 

■ American Folkiore Films and Videotapes: : An Index . Bill' Ferris and 
- Judy Peiser, eds. Memphis, Tennessee:, Center for Southern ^Folk- 
lore, ,1976. • V ^ ^ • s • ^ 

' Bi\)tiogr^aphy of Non^print Ingtructiotol Materials on the American , ' 
IndiM . >^Provb, Utah: Brigham YoimgvUniversity':^ftstitiite Indian 
'\, -''Services and Researc^i,. 1972.. - // ■ f ' -V 

' The Civil War in Motion Pictures: A Bibliography of Films Produced 
in the United States Since 1.897t . , Paul Spehr-, compiler. . Washington, 
D.CV: Library of Congress, I96I. (out . of j)rint;) \ ' ^ 



A Filmography of Films About Movies and Mdvie-^^Mrfg , (Pamphlet T-26) 
Rochester, New York: Eastman Kodafe. C&mpanyVl97U>;^ / ' ' , . 

. . ... ■ ^ ■ •■ ■ ' - - ' •"/' ' ' 

A Filmography :of-the Third World: An Anhot6fted £ilst of l6mmv?yttefl^ 
Helen W. Cyr, compiler ... Metuchen, New, Jersey: . The Scarecrow -Vvess^''^ 

1976. ' " ■ . / ^ , * ^ ■ ' y 

FiMis for Anthropological Teaching . M(afl G. Heider-, compiler. - Wash- 
' ^. ington, D.C. : American Anthropolo^i<ial Association, 1972. . 

. Films Kids -Like . Susan Rice and Barljiara^udlumV compilers . . Chicago: 
American Library association, ,1973. ' 



jruide tQ >Films about Famous People . Alexandria, Virginia: . Serina 
\. "Press ,'1969. ~ ' • ■ . ■ • - / *^ / . . ' 

^ "Hollyvopd and the American. Reyoluti^n:^ A ilbentennifal Reappraisal. " 
t - Lawrence L.. Miirray.'- Film ^ Hdsl^ory , Vol. vy.. No: 3 (1975) ^ pp^ 1-6. 
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- Latin American Sights and. Sounds; A Guide to Motion Pictiires and ' 
' Music for College Courses > Jane M. Loy, ed. Gainesville, Florida: 
>/ Consortium of Latin Americem Studies Programs, 1973. 

- . Multi-Media Materials for Afro-American Studies ; A Curriculum Or ien- 

tation. Henry A? Johnson, ed% Alexandria, Virginia: Serina Press, 1971. 

• .., r • Sup^rfilms : An Interng^tiorlal ^Guide to Avard-Winninfe Educational Films . ..-.^ 
\ Salvatore J..Parlato. Metuchen, New Jersey: The Sc/are'crow Press, ^ 

-sa,^ - • 1976.. f.-*'- : : • ^ — ^ ' 

- * The War /P eace F^ilgj, Guide . . '^ugy T)migr»^i iV : BerJsJeleyJifeCafxfornia: ^ ^ ■ ' 
World Without^ War Council, 1970. 




Wom^n ' s ^-1 it|E h Rrint- . Bonnie^^Dawson, compiler.. San Francisco:, 
Bookleggeri fFessV'1975. 



° jSiides to Film distributors ' • ' . -""^ 

feature Films > > ' ' ' . \^ ' . ' 

- Feature Films- on 8mm. and l6nim . - James Limbacher, ed. Fifth edition. 
. . New York-:- ft-. R# Bowker,. 1976. . * ' ,1 

- . . FilS .Programmer ' s Guide to 16 mm. Rentals . JCathleen We^iy^r, ^d. Sec^ . 

' vpu^ fiditionv" . Albany, California: Reel Research, 1976. " 

, Educational Films ' \ ' . - . 

• " - * . . > ■ 

V<. . . Index to 16 mnu EduCatlor»al Films . . National Information Cen-Pet ^tor 
, Educational Media^ Fiftlj' Edition, 3 voltimes. New York: -IR. R. ' 
' , Bowker, 1975. - ■ ' > ^ • ^ ' 

'.^ ■ . . . ; . ..'v . \- \ 

Educators' Guide "fco Jree Fj3jns . 36th annual edition. Randolph, 
. ^ ' Wisconsin:, Educators** Prdgress Service, 1976. 

■ -■ Let^s^Se^ It Again: *Frea "Ffjligis for ElementsSi^ %irhoolL J^ A.;llKislia. 
' Dayton, Ohio:, Pflaum,^^5:^^ ^ - ■ • ^- - 

• ^- o --* -fl -^ '"' "i^^ ■ 'V-,^i\. .. 

• Worth American 'Film and Videi^^irectory : > Olga Weber, compiler^^ew ' - .^ 
¥ork : ^ .R . Bowker^,1976 . ( No films are ^ted-here, only pul>lic * 
libraries /and 1^ centerfe'by gepgraphic location.. 

Consult those near you. ) ' — >^ . - . • 

■ " - ■ " _ ■ - v. .■/■■^ • ■ " • ■■ ■■, ■- , 

Catalogs / * < . ■ * • ' * * ^ . 

» . ■ — " v ° . . * ' • ■ <■ ■ ' » , » ■■ . » • 

• Most commei-cial film distributor? provide!."^ree catalogs df . their 'col-V , ' 
; lections (nongj/onmiercial, soi^ ask^a mrnianal fee for-™.eir catalog.) 

^ .A reference shiatLf of «rsuch catalogs' can be ,the iflfaacher's most, convenient'. ' 

<^ ■* ■ .'; / ■ / ■ ■:. v;/- J. " ■ '^'^ 

'. ■ ' : • ■ ^ ■ «^ . ■ ■ , 
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souree.of information, and they are absolutely essential to confirm the 
listings and ^rice^ in ^he above guides which can quickly become out-of- 
date. For a complete list of distributors and their addresses, sei# either 
Feature Tilms on 8mm^ and l6mL or Index to l6mm. Educational Films, 




